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PREFACE 


1. The distinctive feature of the Ileauer Series is 

that it includes in one book fur eauli of the first six grades « 
considerable part of tlie work in English ncodixl for tlse grade, 
except the supplementary reading. 'I'his plan nniy be de- 
fended by the arguments: (a) eebnomy of time ax^d nioneyi 
and " e iliciei ii^y in iuiltructiou 

At the present time, when the curriculum has become unduly 
crowded, the problem luiis' be siinjdiliird by unifying cerbiin 
lines of tlie work. Hie close relmiu i of reading, composition, 
spelling, etc., attained by viewing them definitely as only cer- 
tain elements of the \vork in Engjish, tends to reduce the 
confusion in the mind <.f the pupil. 

There is iio dlsstnt among teadiers as to the value of good 
literature as the basis of the Englisb work of tbe school. Hut 
the classics are often either not. related at all to the work in 
expression, or the ndationship is indicatetl in a vagint and des- 
ultory fashion. Tlie Languagt} Hejulers attmnpt to make this 
relationship close and vital, without rendering the work in 
expression pedantic and without killing the enjoyment of the 
reading. 

It is agreed, further, that tlie facts of hingnage — both the 
definite things, such as sj)elling and sentence structure, and 
the indefinite things, such as the conno^tion of terms and the 
discrimjnatioii between synoriyms — are not to be learned and 
fixed by one act ol: attention; but that we learn and relearn 
some of them by continued observations, and that we come by 
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appr<>xiiniitin,i( steps to llic knowledge of others. It follows 
that a plan of (cac hing Kngiish wiiieli gives the pupil the /la/n^ 
of oha^-rrltuf the J tut a of hin^/uatfe as he remH must be tlie best 
g-iiaranh-^j of his jaTiiiaiient hold upon it and liis continued 
growth in it d'his idea is indeed nut new. Books upon com- 
position draw largoly uj)on literature for their Cixereises, and 
Heading hooks introdina* — though timidly and ineoinpletely — ' 
lessons in tlut study ot language. The ])reseut series is a full 
working (Mil of an idt*a toward whi(.*h llu* books — of either 
chiHs — havii hetui ttuidiiig in the [last ten years. 

2. '1 lie editors liave taken pains that each volume of the 
Berit^s should laive, so far as possil>le, s(»me dominant interest 
in its reading matter. In thc! first two iiooks, where tlie main 
jirohlem is to tiaieh the Iieginnings of reading, inueli must be 
Sjierifieed t(» interest and sinijilieity, and thesi* books have dealt 
with (1 h 5 ordinary materials, sim[»le stor> and iioetry, mostly of 
f(>lk tah? and child liie. In the lliird b(»ok, tlie dominant ele- 
ment is the fairy story and folk tale; in tlie fourth, tlie animal 
story and the tale of ailventure; in the lifth, the great myths 
of the world; and in llie sixth, a sehstion of stories, poems, 
and essays which are intended in a special way to serve as an 
introduction to the general held of literature. 

In the eom])ilation gn ai care has been taken that the hooks 
shall hv (/ofoi rra^/ers^ imh‘pcmlent of the language work intro- 
duced. At every stagt‘ <4 the w't»rk the standards of good 
literature and the interests <»f the normal child liave heen kept 
in mind. Some stories ot considerable length have het*n in- 
eluded, in reiangnition of the tlishke of ImuIi te£U'h(?rs and jiupils 
for lK)oks whi<*h are made u[i of short ofttls and ends. In the 
meclninii'rtl ex<*t‘ution of ihe hoi>ks. also, tie* language w'ork has 
been so handled as luit to make it ohtrusise in ajijiearanec or 
impertinent in comment, and tin* literature has been so placed 
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that the teacher mfi}\ \vh4*n it. is d(sirahh\ treat it aa literature 
only. Composition work whii h ol'-stim is tlie intert^ai in read- 
is Avitle of its (n •> aim, 

»•). Ju grading the reading and Iingingc wn)rk the editors 
have had the assistance of alfle and exjK*: i<ni{ ed teachers from 
h.otli public an<l private sclmois, Tue liuignage work increases 
in importance in the lu'glier grades. As ri'octi*ioti is an iinpor* 
tant element in Iiistruction, the editors iiave not hesitated to 
bring in certain facts iiioiv than once; and for the same reason 
reviews and summaries are. inserted. 

4. In the present volume the language work includes drill in 
spelling, attention to a few of tijc simpler mechanical details, 
attention to the form of the sentence as lim unit of exj^ression, 
witli exercises in tint simple’* \ariations of statement, aiul espe- 
cial emphasis upon prac'tiee in saying things already known. 
The selections in this volume include tuainly fahlcs, fairy and 
folk laics, and poems of child life. A few things of oilier lyjies 
are added, to avoid flic effect of monotony. While it is not 
assumed tliat the third year in school is the oniv yviiv in which 
children like the fairy tale, it is the yt^ar in wliieh they ean 
read the greatest amount of fairy lore with ])h‘asure. And the 
experience of wu’se teachers confirms our iMdief that the fairy 
world Ls a good {dace for the child to live in during a part of 
the golden ago of early cliildhood. 

THE AUTHORS. 

Nkw York, 

July, 1906. 
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OH, WHERE DO FAIRIES HIDE? 

Oh, where do fairies liide their heads. 
When snow lies on tlie hills — 

When frost has spoiled their mossy beds. 
And crystallized their rills ? 

Beneath the moon they cannot trip 
In ‘'•ircles o’er the plain ; 

I 
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And draughts of dew they cannot sip, 

Till green leaves eoine again. 

P(Thaj)s, in sinall, blue diving bells. 

They plunge beneath the waves, 

Inhabiting the wreathhd shells 
That lie in coral caves. 

Perha])s in red Vesuvius, 

Carousals thev maintain ; 

And cheer their little spirits thus, 

Till green leaves come again. 

When thev return there will be mirth, 

And music in the air. 

And fairy wings upon the earth. 

And mischief everywhere. 

16 The maids, to kee}) the elves aloof. 

Will bar the doors in vain ; 

No keyhole w'ill lie fairy proof. 

When green leaves come again. 

— ThuMA» il.\YNEa Bayly. 

cr3rs^tal lized« luinlened by freezing; rills, brooks; draught, 
a tlriuk ; in hab'it. to live in ; Ve su'vi us. a volcano, or fiery 
mountain, in lUly ; carous'als, merry play, revels; mis' chief; 
elves, furies. 




TO MOTHER FAIRIE 


Ooor> old mother Fairie, 
Sitting by your fire. 
Have you any little folk 
You would like to hirel 
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I want no chubby drudges 
To milk, and churn, and spin. 

Nor old and wrinkled Brownies, 

With grizzly beards, and thin ; 

9 But patient little people, 

^ With hands of busy care, 

And gentle speech, and loving hearts, 

Say, have you such to spare 1 

They must be very cunning 

10 To make the future shine 

Like leaves, and flowers, and strawberries, 
A-growing on one vine. 

Good old mother Fame, 

Since my need you know, 

10 Tell me, have you any folk 

Wise enough to gol 

—Auci Cakt. 

grlz'zly, gray j folk, people. 

What kinds of little jMiople arc wanted? What will be done 
with them? Would you like to be chosen? What could you 
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THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE BEAN 

Ox E day an old v’ornan who lived in a villa^je 
picked some beai i3 troin her garden to cook for 
dinner. 

She had a good fire on her hearth, but to nmke 
it bum more quickly she threw <m a handfal of « 



straw. As she threw the beans into the kettle to 
boil, one of them fell on the floor, not far from a 
wire of straw. 

Suddenly a glowing coal bounce d out of the 
fire and fell close to them. They both started lo 
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away and exclaimed: “Dear friend, don’t come 
near me till you are cooler. What brings you 
out here ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied the coal, “ the heat made me so 
5 strong that I was able to jump frona the fire. If 
I had not done so, 1 should have been burned to 
ashes liy this time.” 

Then the bean said, “I have also escaped 
■^ith a whole skin ; for had the old woman put me 
lotn the kettle with the other beans, 1 should have 
been b(>ile<l to broth.” 

“ 1 might have shared the same fate,” said the 
straw. “ All my brothers were ])ushed into the 
fire by the old woman. She [)acked sixty of us 
16 in a bundle and brought us in here. But I man- 
aged to slij) through her fingers.” 

“Well, now wliat sliall we do with ourselves?” 
said the coal. “We cannot slay here. ,Tf we do, 
the old woman will find us,” 

*0 “I think,” answered the beaU; “since we have 
been so lucky ns to (.‘scajH* death, we may as well 
be friends, and tra\ el away together to see the 
world.” 

The two others gladly agreed ; so they started 
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together on their joiirne3\ i\tler traveling a little 
distance, the)’ came to a stream, over which there 
was no bridge of any kind, nut even one of wood. 
They were pnziued to know iiow to get over to 
the other side. 

At last tlie straw took courage and said : “ I will 
lay myself actoss the stream fv(»m one bank to the 
other. Tlien you can cross the brook by walking 
over me as if I were a bricigc.” 

So the straw stretch«*d himself from one bank lo 
to the other, and the 'oal, wlio was rather hot- 
headed, tripped out boldly on the new bridge. 

But when he reached the middle (»f the stream 
and heard the watei rushing under him, he was 
badly frightened. He stood still, gazing about le 
him, and not daring to move a stej) farther for 
fear of falling into the stream. 

Sad was 'the result; for the straw, being 
scorched in the middle by the lieat still in the 
coal, broke in pieces and fell into the brook. The no 
coal, with a hiss, slid after him into the water 
and was drowned. 

The bean, who had stayed behind on the shore, 
was much amused at the sight and laughed so 
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heartily wlien she saw what had happened that 
she burst licr skin. 

Now slie was almost as badly off as her com- 
rades. Jlut just then a tailor came to rest by the 
cbrook, and saw her lying on the bank. 



He was a kind-heurted man. So lie took a 
needle and thread out of his jxxket, and taking 
the bean up ffom the sand, be sewed the broken 
skin together. 

10 When he had finished, she thanked him very 
much. Cut he had nothing but black thread to 
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sew with. So siuee tliat tiine some beans have a 
black stripe on oiat si«h!. 

— GhiMM : linu^vhM Tales* 

wisp, a thin buuc’!, small hamift*,! ; escape^ to ge^t away 
from ; exclaim', to vry owl ; man'age, to «1(), to bring a thing 
about ; scorch, to i.iivu sHslKlv. 

Rule. — X statomeiit is n soutcnre \vh’u‘h tolls something. 

Cojy five statements from tlii.s le.^son. With what kind <»f 
letter does ea(‘h statement begin ? Wliat mark is phieed at the 
end of eaeii ? (A pi'notL') 

Write a statement about each of these words : woman, bean, 
fire, coal, straw. 


SONG 

Under tlie jTreenwood 
Who loves to lie with me. 

And tunc his merry m»(e 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come liither, come hi^^lier, come hither J 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough Aveather. 

— WiLlJAM SllAKRePRARl. 
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4 

MY BED IS A BOAT 

My Led i.s like a little boat ; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark, 
She j^irds me in my sailor’s coai 
AiuTstarts me in the dark. 



At nijrht I jjo on board and say 

Good nijrlit to all my friends on shore 
X shnt my evt's an<l sail uAvay 
And see and hear no more. 
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And somctinics thin<;8 to l)ed T take. 

As prudent sailors iiavo to do; 
Perliaps a sMce ot‘ u eddinj*' cake, 
l\*r!ui|>s Jw toy or twin 


^Ui lUe’lit aca-oss the dark we steer; 

But wlien the day r<‘tunis at last, 

Sale in my room, beside the pier, 

1. find my vessel fast. 

— UoitKui i^oius Stkvkni^on, 

em bark', to go on a boat ; gird, to dn^ss ; pru'dent, careful ; 
pier, a place on the water’s edge when) bthils stoj). 

Wl.o is saying this? What- is his “sailor's coat”? Across 
what sea (]ot‘s the little cliild sail ? VVliat lands dot‘s he visit? 
How long is he gone? Head the stan/.a that tells tliis* Tell 
some of the things he sees. 


A birdie with a A'ellow bill 

•/ 

Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye, and said, 

“ Ain’t you sliamed, you sleejjy-head ? ” 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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THE FROG AND THE OX 

Oh, father,” said a little Frog to the big one 
sitting by the side of a pool, “ 1 have seen such 
a terrible monster ! It was as big as a mountain, 
with horns on its head, and a long tail, and it 
shad hoofs divided in two.” 



“Tush, child, tush,” said the old Frqg; “that 
was only Farmer W'hite’s Ox. It isn’t so big 
either; he may be a little taller than I, but I 
could easily make myself quite as broad; just 
10 you see.” So he blew himself out, and blew 
himself out, and blew himself out. “Was he as 
big as that 1 ” asked he 
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“ Oh, much bigger than that,” said the young 
EVog. 

Again the old one blew himself out, and 
the young one if the Ox vt as as big us that. 



** Bigger, father, bigger,” was the reply. 

So the Frog took a deep breath, and blew, and 
blew, and blew, and swelled, and swelled, and 
swelled. And then he said, “ I’m sure tlie Ox is 
not as big as — ” But at this moment he burst. 

— FaUu* 

ter'ri Me, fearful ; mon'ster, a sirango and frightful thing. 

Did the Frog see a terrible monster? 

- Was it Jis big as a mountain ? 

Did it have horns ? 

Did it have a long tail ? 

Were the hoofs divided in two? 

How many questions are here ? With wliat kind of a letter 
does each question begin ? What mark is placed at the end of 
each? question mark.') Write a question about each of 
thes^ things : father, ox, farmer, pool, head. 
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THE NORTH WIND 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have 
snow ; 

And what will the Robin do then, poor thing? 

He’ll sit in a bam, and keep himself warm. 

And hide his head under his wing, poor 
thing I 

'I’lie north wind doth blow, and we shall have 
snow ; 

And what will the Swallow do then, poor thing? 

10 Oh ! do yoxi not know that lie’s gone long ago 
To a country much warmer than ours? — poor 
thing ! 

The notth wind doth blow, and we shall have 
snow ; 

w And what will the Honey Bee do, poor thing ? 

In his hive he will stay till the cold’s gone away. 
And then he’ll come out in the spring, poor 
thing * 
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The north wind doth blow, and we shall have 
snow i 

And what Avill the Dormouse do then, poor 
tiling? 

Rolled up like a ball, in his nest snng and small, 5 
He’ll sleep till warm weather comes back, poor 
thing ! 


The north wind doth blow, and we shall have 
snow ; 

And what will the Children do then, poor 10 
things ? 

When lessons are done, they’ll jump, skij), and run, 
And play till they make themselves warm, poor 
things ! 

dor'mouse, an English animal like the mouse, but larger. 

It sleeps all winter. 

Is the ncTrth wind cold or warm ? Read a line that tells 
this. Why does the robin hide his head ? How does he keep 
his feet warm ? Wliere will tlie swallow go to find a warm 
country ? What will tlie bee do in the hive? Name some 
other animal besides the dormouse that sleeps through the 
winter. Why is it that little children do not have to hide 
their heads, or go to warmer countries, or sleep through 
(he winter, to keep warm? 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

Once wlion a Lion was asleep a little l^Iouse 
began running up and down upon him. This soon 
wakened .the Lion, who placed his huge paw upon 
him, and opened his big jaws to swallow him. 
6 “ Pardon, 0 King,” cried the’ little Mouse ; “ for- 
give me this time, I shall never forget it. Who 
knows but what I may be able to do you a turn 
some of these days % ” The Lion was so tickled 
at the idea of the Mouse's being able to help him, 
10 that he lifted up his paw and let him go. Some 
time after the Lion was caught in a trap, and 
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the hunters, who wished to cany him alive to 
the King, tied liim to a tree while they went in 
search of a wagon to carry him on. Just then 
the little Mouse hajjpened to pass by, and 
seeing the sud plight in Avhich the Lion was, 
went up to him and soon gnawed away the 
ropes that bound the King of the Beasts. “Was 
I not right i " said the little Mouse. 

— -if'lgop's Eabisi, 

plight coiitlitioii; gnaw, to bile, to nibble. 

Change these statements to t|uestious : — 

The mouse ran up and down tlie lion. 

The lion placed Ids paw on the mouse. 

He opened his jaws to swallow the mouse. 

The mouse cried out. 

The lion lifted bis j)aw. 

He let the mouse go. 

' The lion was afterward caught in a trap. 

He was tied to a tree by a rope. 

The rope was gnawed by the mouse. 

• 

Rules. — A sentence which tells or states something is a 
statement* 

The first word of a statement begins with a capital. 

Place a period after every statement. 

The first word of a question begins with a capital. * 

Place a question mark after every question. 
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ANDROCLES 

A BLAVB named Androcles once escaped from 
his master and fled to the forest. As he was 
wandering about there he came upon a Lion 
lying down, moaning and groaning. At flrst he 
6 tunicd to flee, but finding that the Lion did not 
pursue him, he turned back and went up to him. 
As he came near, the Lion put out his paw. 
which was all swollen and bleeding, and . Au- 
drocles found that a huge thorn had got into it. 
10 and was causing all the pain. He pulled out 
the thorn and bound up the paw of t^e I^on, 
who was soon able to rise and lick Ihe hand 
of Androcles like a dog. Then the Lion took 
Androcles to his cave, and eveiy day used to 
16 bring him meat upon which to live. 

But shortly afterward both Androcles and the 
Lion were captured, and the slave was sentenced 
to be thrown to the Lion, after the latter had 
been kept without food for several days. The 
w Hmperor and all his Court came to see the 
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sight, and Androcles 
was led out into the 
middle of the arena, 

Soon the I^ion was 
let l<;osc from Ids den, t 
and rushed, bounding 
and roaring, toward Ids 
victim. But as soon as 
he came near to An- 
droclcs he recognized jo 
his friend and fawned 
upon him, and licked 
his hands like a friendly 
dog. 

The Emi)eror, sur- k 
prised at tliis, called 
Androcles to him, who 
told him the whole 
story. Whereupon the 
slave was pardoned so 
and freed, and the 
Lion let loose in his 
native for:est 

-iEaor'* FoKm. 
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An'droclig; pursue^ to follow and try to catch; swdVlen 
tec^ogtdzt9 to know; sen^tenced, condemned; are^na, a circa 
lar place in which public shows are held; fawn upon, to act in 
a loving manner toward. 

Change the following questions to statements. Begin the 
first word of the first statement a little to the right. 

Did a slave once escape from his master? Did he come 
upon a lion in great pain? Did he go up to tlie lion? Did 
jfche lion hold out his paw? Did the slave find a thorn in it? 
Did he pull out the thorn? Did the lion lick the slave’s hand? 
Did the slave take the lion to his cave? Did they live together 
there? 



He prayeth well whp loyeth well 
Both nian and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small . 
For the dear God who loreth ns 
He made and loveth all 


*8^ r. C 0 X.ERIPCIS. 
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THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE 


Now^ vou must know that a Town 
Mouse once upon a time went on a 
visit to his cousin in the country, 
lie was rou|r}> and ready, tins cousin, 
but he loved his town friend and 
made Idni welcome. Beans and 
bacon, cheese and bread, were all 
he had to offer, but he offered them 
freelv. 



The Town Mouse turned up his long nose at lo 
this country hire, and said: “1 cannot understand. 
Cousin, how you can put uj) with such poor foqjd 
as this, but of course you cannot expectt anything 
better in *the country; come with me and I wUl 
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show you how to live. When you have been in 

town a week you will wonder how you could ever 

have stood a countrv life.” 

•/ 

No f 5 ooner said than done ; the two mice set off 
fifor the town and arrived at the Town Mouse’s 



home late at nij^ht. “You will want scunethin^ to 
eat after our loujix journey,” said the polite Town 
Mouse; and ho t<»ok his friend into the grand 
dining room. There they found the remains of 
10 a fine feast, and soon the two mice were eating 
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jellies and cakes and ail that was nice. Sud- 
denly they heard growling and barking. 

“What is tliafc?” said the Couiitiy Mouse. 

** It is only tltc dogs of the house,” 
answered the other. 

“ Only! " said the Country Mouse. 

“ I do not like that music at luy 
dinner.” 

Just then the door flew open, in 
came two huge mastiffs, and the two 
miee had to scamper away. 

“(lood-by, Cousin,” said the 
Country ]\Iou8e. 

“ What ! going so soon 1 ” said the other. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ Better beans and bacon inw 
peace than cake and jelly in fear.” Fabk». 

re main8^ tlie left-over pieces ; sud'den ly *, a very 

large dog ; saam'per, to run fast. 

Did the Town Mouse visit Ins cousin in the country 
The ebusin was rough and ready 
What had he to give his friend to eat 
The Town Mouse did not like these things 
Did he invite the Country Mouse to visit him 
Which of these sentences are statements? Which are quea- 
tions ? Copy them and put the right mark after each. 
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YOUNG NIGHT THOUGHTS 

All night long and every night, 

When my mamma puts out the light, 

I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day before my eye. 

6 Armies and emperors and kings. 

All carrying different kinds of things, 

And marching in so grand a way. 

You never saw the like by day. 

10 So fine a show was never seen 

At the great circus on the green; 

For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 

At first they move a little slow, 

15 But still the faster on they go, * 

And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 

— Robert Louhj Stevenson. 

em^per or, the ruler of a great stale or empire ; differ ent 
caf a van, a long proceasion of men and animals. 

How many stanzas in the poem? Which lines rhyme? 
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WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY f 

What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 

** Let me fly,” says little birdie ; 

“ Mother, let me fly away.” 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer. 

Then she flies away. 



What does little baby say 
In her bed at peep of day 1 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
•* Let me rise, and fly away.” 




What time of day is it? Read the line which tells this. 
Where is “little birdie”? What does he wish to do? Why 
does he not do it? 

What does baby wish to do? Why can she not do it? 
Could baby really fly ? What can she do ? 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE WOLF 

Tiieee was once a young Slieplierd Boy who 
tended his sheep at the foot of a mountain near a 
dark‘*fore8t. It was rather lonely for him all day, 
so he thought uj)on a jdan by wliieh he could get 
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a little company and some fun. He rushed down 
toward the village, cnlling out "Wolf! Wolf I** 
and the villagers came out to meet him, and some 
of them stayed with him tor a time. ITiis pleased 
the boy so niueh that a few days afterward be# 
tried the same trick, ami again the villagers came 
to his help. But shortly after this a Wolf really 
did come out from the forest, and began to w'orry 
the sheep, and the boy of c<Hirse cried out “ Wolt! 
Wolf!” still louder than before. But this timeio 
the villagers, who liad been fooled twice before, 
thought the boy was again deceiving them, and 
nobody went to his help. So the Wolf made a 
good meal of the boy’s flodc, and when the boy 
complained, the wise man of the village said;— u 

“A liar will not be believed, even when he 
speaks the ti-utli.” — FoW**. 

shep'herd, one who takes care of sheep; yil'lagers, those 
who live in a small town ; deceiv'ing 

Copy these sentences and fill the blanks with one of the fol 
lowing words : dark, forest, lonely, flock. 

The boy was — r- all day. 

He watched his — — till night. 

When it was he drove his sheep home. 

He lived near a large — 
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THE BOY AND THE SHEEP 

“ Lazy slieep, pray tell me why 
III the pleasant field you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white. 
From the morning till the night: 
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Everythin;^ can soraething do ; 

But what kind of use are you I " 

“ Nay, my little master, nay, 

Do not serve me so, 1 pra}'! 

Don’t vou see the avooI that ffroArs i 

On my back to make your clotheis 1 
Cold, all, verA'^ cold A'ou’d be, 

If you had not avooI from me. 

“ True, it seems a pleasant thing 
Nipjting daisies in the spring; lO 

But Avhat cliilly nights 1 pass 
On the cold and dewy grass, 

Or ])ick my scanty dinner AA’here 
All the ground is brown and bare! 

“ Tlien the farmer comes at last, la 

When the merry spring is past. 

Cuts my Avoolly flet'ce OAvay, 

For your coat in A\'intry day. 

Little master, this is why 

In the pleasant fields 1 lie.” S0 

— Ann Taylor. 

Who says the first stanza ? Who says the other three ? 
Where does the sheep sleep at night? Who takes care of him? 

Is his life always happy ? Why ? 
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DICK AND HIS CAT 

Long ago in Engltuul tlun*e was a little boy 
named Dick Wliittingtou, whose father and mother 
died when he was very young. 

He knew nothing about them, and he was left, a 
*poor little ragged, dirty fellow, to run about the 
streets of a small country village. 

As poor Dick was not old enough to work, he 
was in a sad state : he got but little for his dinner, 
and often had nothing at all for his supper. For 
10 all the people in the village were very poor. They 
could seldom spare Dick so much as a crust of 
bread. 
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One day a man who was driving a wagon 
came tlirougli the village. He diad two fine large 
horses to pull it, and, as he walked by their side, 
lie spoke kindly to them, and never whipped them. 
This made Diek tliink that he must be a good man. e 
‘‘ if he is kind to the horses,” said Dick to him- 
self, “perliaps he will be hind to a jioor lad like 
me.” So 1 )iek went up to speak to the carter and 
asked him to let him walk alon<j: bv the side of his 

WiXi^OlU 10 

The man, hearing irom ])oor Dick that he had 
no jiarents, and seeing how ragged his clothes 
were, took pity on him. lie told Dick that he 
was going with the waigon to London. 

“You may come with me if you like,” said theia 
man. “ I do not think thiit you cun be mu^i 
worse off^tbeKii tliAll.y.ou are . here and perhaps 
you may be better otf in the great city. You may 
ride in the wagon if you like.” 

Dick was glad enough to do this, and the good 20 
driver took care to share liis food with him on the 
way. He took as much care of the horses and 
of Dick as he did of himselfi Dick got safe to 
London. 
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Now before he had seen the streets of London, 
Dick had thought that they were made- of gold 
for an old man in the village at home had told 
him so. But the old man had only been joking. 
6 He meant that people often became rich there. 

So Dick ran away from the wagon in a great 
hurry, to find the golden pavements. But he saw 
nothing excrtipt mud and dirt, and a crowd of 
people all looking very busy, who took no notice 
10 of him. 

Instead of being able to jiick up little bits of 
gold from the streets when he ivanted money, 
Dick now found tliat he could not find ei'en a 
penny to buy a loaf for himself, and nobody gave 
16 him one either. 

He stayed all night in tlie streets, and, next 
morning, he got up and walked about, asking 
those whom he met to give him something to keep 
him from starving. 

w Hardly any man or boy whom he asked gave 
him a copper. But at last a w.oman, seeing his 
pale face, drew out two pennies and put them into 
Dick’s thin hand. 

Being almost too tired and weak to buy food, 
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Dick laid himself down on the doorstep of a big 
house. He almost wished to die, for he felt so 
lonely and forlorn in that great town, where no 
one had time to rhmk about a pt>or little ragged 
boy. 

Oral Exercise. — Head tlie lu-jt ftmr pam^sfiapha. Tell about 
Dick when lie lived in a eountr}' village. Road the next five 
paragrapb.s. Tell abtiul the luaii who drove into the village. 
What did he tell Dick to do? Kemil the next five paragraphs, 
leli what Dick thought about the streetg of London. What 
happened to him tiie first day? 

Written Exercise. — C’hange the following questions to 
stateraeiits : 

Was Diek a poor little country hoy? One day did a kind 
man offer to take liini tc» London? Was Dick glad to got 
Did he think the streets were paved with gold? When he 
reached London did he find any gold? Did he wuinder about 
until he was tired and hungry ? Then did he lie down upon 
the doorstep of a big house 
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DICK AND HIS CAT [ContinueSt) 

Ab Dick was hiding his face in his hand? and 
thinking these sad things, he felt something very 
soft rubbing gently against his neck, which waa 
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close to the hard, cold stone step, and he heard 
a pleasant sound at his ear. It was the purring 
of a poor little stray cat, which was trying to make 
friends with lihu. 

Dick sai up, and sti'oked puss. “Wiiy, you t 
arc just like me ! ” raid Dick. “ I believe that 
you have no home and no friends either, you 
poor little thing.” 

When the cat heard Dick speak so kindly to 
her, she crept into Ins lap, looking into his face w 
as if to say, “ Are you going to let me come, or 
w’ill you drive me away, as all the rest of the 
world docs ? ” 

Finding that Dick put one arm around her, she 
curled herself up, purring loudly, and seemed to i6 
think that she had found a home with him on the 
doorstep. 

“ Poor pussy ! ” said Dick, “ how thin you are, 
and how rough your coat is! Come, I will go 
and get something for us both to eat.” Dick ran au 
along the street "with the cat in his anns. 

No wonder that the cat was glad to have Dick 
take care of her. For she had been hunted 
through the streets for many days. The people 
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with whom she had lived were gone away, and 
left poor puss behind to starve in an empty 
house. 

Dick went to a shop and bought milk and 
8 bread. It was a fine feast for both him and the 
cat, and I do not know wliich of them liked it 
better. 

The rude boys in the street laughed at Dick 
for running along with a cat in his arms. But 
10 he was too brave a boy to care for tliat. He 
only hugged his cat the tighter, and laughed ’at 
them in return. 

That night, Dick had again no place to sleep 
in but the doorway of a big house. Me made 
16 himself and his cat as snug as he could, and had 
just fallen asleep when he lieard a cross voice say, 
" What are you doing here, you lazy scamp ? ” 

This was a cook, who was just coming out. 
And at the same moment her master came out 
behind her. He, too, saw Dick, and said : “ Why 
do you lie there, my lad? You seem 1 ^ enough 
to work. I fear that you must be idle.” \ 

“No, indeed, sir,” said Dick. “I wou^d work 
with all my heart, but I know no one to pve me 
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work, and I think that I am ill from want of food 
and a dry, warm bed.” 

‘'Poor fellow!” said the rich merchant, who 
was master ot the house. “Come here to me. 
Let us see what is the matter Av»th you.” 

Oral Exercise. — What <io tho first four paragraphs tell 
about pussy? What do the next four paragraphs tell about 
how Dick treatt‘<l pussy? Read the next four paragraphs* 
Tell whaf happened to Dick that niglit. 

Written Exercise. — Change these qin stions to statementm 

Did a stray eat come to Dick us ho lay on tho doorstep? 
Was he very glad to see tlie cat? Did lie find some food for 
her? Did Dick and pussy sleep again in a doorway? Did a 
(*ross cook try to drive him away ^ Did the master of the 
house come out'^ Did he speak kindly to Dick^ 

16 
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As Dick came up to the mercliaut, his knees 
trembled under him, and he looked very ill and 
weak. He had put the little cat under his jacket, 
so that the merchant did not notice her. 

“ You seem half starved,” said the merchant w 
And he told the cook to give Dick a good meal at 




Little J.)ick would have been very happy now, 
6 but for the cross cook, who was finding fault and 
scolding all the day long. She would rush at 
poor Dick with her broom, and hit him hard on 
the head. And what was worse, she chased his 
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poor little cat right out of the house, and said 
she would have no cats there. 

Dick found his pussy again, and took her up 
into his own liarc and empty gaixet, where she 
was safe, for the cook never went tliere. A.nd * 
pussy "was his only friend at that time. 

There was always plenty of food to be had in 
that house, and Dick was caretul to cany to the 
cat all she needed. But things became worse and 
worse in the kitidien. lo 

The tcm])er of the cross cook wnis sorely tried 
by the little mice, which ran ovi-r all l>er nice pies 
and puddings, and spoilt them as fast as she made 
them. 

She set traps for tlie mice, but they soon found is 
out the trick, and would not go near them. The 
cunning little things laughed at cook and her 
clumsy trails, and made merry all niglit long over 
the floor of her room, running races, and keeping 
lier aw'ake. 2« 

So she grew' crosser and crosser, till at last Dick 
felt as if he could not stand it much longer. But 
his master w'as alwavs kind, and he thought that 
he would never leave him if he could help it. 
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He thought that things might mend, and he 
tried to he patient. And his little cat was always 
ready with a loving greeting when he came to his 
room. 

6 At last one dav Dick’s master called all his 
servants upstairs into his room. He said that a 
ship of liis was going to sail for a foreign land in 
a few days. 

Ho asked them if any of them would like to 
10 send some things out in the ship to be sold. In 
those days much money was to be made by sell- 
ing English goods in other lands. 

All said that they would like to send some- 
thing. But poor little Dick said not a word. He 
t5 had notliing in the world but the clothes he had 
on, and his cat. 

trem'ble, no'tice^ gar'reti can'nlng. clum'sy, pa'tient serv'ant. 

Oral Exercise. — What did the merchant tell ‘Dick ^ How 
did the cot^k treat Dick and his eat? How did Dick care for 
his cat? What ofTcr did the merchant make to his servants? 

Written Exercise. — Write answers to the following ques* 
tions, making a complete statement each timer — 

What (lid the merchant tell the cook to give Dick? (A 
good meal and a bed.) What was Dick to do? (Rough work 
in the kitchen.) How did the cook treat Dick? (Very badly,) 
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Where did she chase the little cat? (Out of the house.) 
Where did Dick take his cat? (Info his own garret.) One 
day what did tlie mor'diant say to his servants? (That a ship 
of his was going to sail to a far-away land.) What did he 
offer ? (To send tiongs a>ul sell them for the servants.) What 
had Dick to send ? t^h^i'hiug but his cat.> 


n 

DICK AND HIS CAT (Cmtinued) 

Now the mercliant had a Jittlo (laughter, railed 
Alice. She was a kind little girl. She looked at 
the sad face of poor Dick, and she said in a whis- 
per to her father, “ Why does not that little boy 
speak like the rest? ” • 

“You had better ask him," said the father, ^v- 
ing his little girl a kiss before he went out of the 
room. 

So Alice went up to Dick and asked him why 
he had not sent "'onie small tiling that could be lo 
sold for much money in the foreign land, though 
It cost only a little here. 

' All the rest are going to send,” said little 
Alice. “ and when the ship comes back they will 
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get the money. Why do you not send something 
in the ship, too ? ” 

“ I have nothing to send,” said poor Dick, look- 
ing very sad. “ I am a poor boy. I have noth- 
6 ing of my own but a cat.” 

“1 have some money in my purse; I will 
give it to you,” said little Alice. But Dick said 
that he sho\ild not like to take money from the 
little girl. 

10 Just then the merchant came back into the 
room. lie had heard what Dick said about hav- 
ing nothing but a cat. 

“ Fetch your cat, boy, and let her go,” said he. 
“I heard the cajitain of the ship say that he 
15 wanted a cat to clear the ship of mice. He will 
give you money for her.” 

“But,” cried Dick, “I could not give up my 
poor cat. She loves me, ami I love, her. She 
has grown such a beauty, sir, and she can almost 
20 talk.” 

But Dick was at last tempted to send his cat. 
And ns he went along the street with her, on his 
way to the ship, he heard Bow bells begin to 
ring. 
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Dick stopped for a moment to listen, and as he 
did so, tlieir chime* came to ius ears like the sound 
of liis own name. They seemed to say ; — 

" Turn aqoln, Whlttiogton, 

Lord Mayor of London.^' » 

“ This must be my fumy,” said Dick, as he ran 
on to the house of the cajjfain. “ But it is very 
jdeasant to be spoken to kindly, even by tlie bells. 
And 1 wonder whether good fortvine is in store for 
me at last \ ” w 

The kindly message of the bells, however, could 
not keep Diek from being very sad at parting 
with his little friend. 

for'elgn (for'iii ), far away ; cap'taln. uiic who commands an 
army or a shi]) ; beauty (^>u'ty j ; B6w bells, the l>ells of an old 
church in London. 

Oral Exercise. — Which paragraplis tell about Alice and 
Dick? Would Alice and the merchant have thought more or 
less of Dick if he had taken the money from Alice? Why? 

Which paragraphs tell about the merchant and Dick? Do 
you think Dick should or should not have let the cat go? 

Which paragraphs tell about the bells? 
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DICK AND HIS CAT {Continued) 

The sliij), with Dick’s cat on hoard, put out to 
sea. Soon there was a heavy storm, and the ship 
was nearly wrecked on the coast of a land then 
unknown to the Eiifrlish. This laud was filled 
6 with dark-skinned people called Moors. 

When the captain and his men landed on this 
shore, the natives (^ame in ji,reat numhers to jjaze 
at them. They had never seen people with white 
faces before. 

10 As they came to know the captain and his 
sailors better, these Moors would go on board 
the ship. ’File Englisli sailors showed them all 
the goods which tlnw had brought from England. 

The Moors wished to bily them.. As they 
15 had gold in great lumps and heaps, they were 
willing to give a high price for what the servants 
had sent out from the merchant’s house. 

The captain, sei'ing how much pleasure the 
things gave, sent some of the goods to the king 
so of the country. He was so much pleased with 
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them that he sent for the captain and hi» friends 
to the palace. 

Here they sat on cushions and carpets made of 
rich silk and vorkcd in gold and sdver. And the 
king and queen heing seated at ilu* up])cr end of s 
the table, the dinner Avas brought in. 

But no sooner was the dinner set in front of 
them, in plates of gold and silver, than a rushing 
sound A\as heard. In an instant a whole army of 
niiee and rats eaine running in. in 

They were so bold that they leajied on the table 
and began to devour the food from the king’s own 
plat(*. In a few minutes norhing Avould have been 
left. 

The guests had to drive them away, and snatch ifi 
a few hasty morsels before they came back again. 
But the creatures seenu'd to ear(^ for nothing, for 
they ran back as fast as they Averc made to go. 

The captain Avas full of surjuise. “ Are not 
these mice and rats a gi’eat trouble to you '( ” he 20 
asked the king. 

“ Oh, yes, they are indeed ! ” said he. “.They 
not only eat up almost all Ave have, but they dis- 
turb us even in our OAvn bedrooms. We are sadly 
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afraid that there will be a famine next year, foi 
they are eating up all the seed and com in the 
land.” 

The captain was ready to jump for joy when he 
sheard this, for he remembered the cat which Did? 
had brought to the .shi[). 

“ I think we can lielp you,” he said to the king. 

He bade one of his men go to tlie ship at once 
and ^et the cat. 

10 But the king only shook his head, for he had 
tried all ways to get rid of the rats and mice, 
witliout success. 

wrecked, Urdken to pieces; na'tives of a land are those who 
were horn in it ; pleas' ure ; cush'ion ; mor'seL a little bit of 
soiiu'thiug good to eat ; cr€a'ture ; devour', to eat greedily. 

Written or Oral Exercise. — Change these statements to 
questions. 

The captain took Dick’s cat on the voyage.^ There was a 
heavy storm. The ship was nearly wrecked. The captain and 
his men landed. They sent presents to the king. They w'ere 
invited to dine with the king. They found many rata and mice 
in the king’s house. The captain sent for Dick’s cat. 

Tell in which paragruph you find the answer to each question 
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DICK AND HIS CAT (Cmch^- 

\ 

Taking puss in his arms, the man made as much 
liaste as lie could. Soon he (uunc Into the palace 
with the cat under his ana purring as loudly as 
she could. 

N 6 sooner Ad lie enter than the cat began to i 
sniff the air. Then she caught a glim})sc of the 
rats and mice, which .verc still feasting on the 
table. The cloth was black with them. 

In one instant she sprang from his arms. Tlien 
there was a w ild scene among the rats and mice, lo 
Thev had been so bold before that not even the 
king could drive them away. But as soon as the 
cat leaped among them, they rushed here and 
there in the greatest terror. But puss was too 
(juick for them. She laid a dozen of them dead i* 
at the king’s feet in half a minute, and all the rest 
w'ere scared out of their wits, and ran aw’ay. 

The mice had never seen a cat before, for there 
were none in that land. The king had never seen 
one either ; and his queen did not know what sort 20 
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of beast puss was at all. But she thought her 
very pretty. 

“ What is this strange, useful creature; what is 
it called ? ” said the king, “ and where did you get 
'it? I will give all I have to buy it from you, 
rather than be left without one.” 



the king sent his men into his treasure 
rooms, and they brought <»ut pjeat sacks full of 
gold and jewels. These, the king said, were for 
»o the owner, of the cat. 

When he heard that the cat belonged to a little 
boy in Loudon, he said : “ Tell him the king’s 
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money and jewels will make him a great maa 
And he himself must make himself a good one. 
And, as for puss, she shall have one of the best 
and happiest hemes in the world. For she shall 
live in a king's palace, and sleep on silk cushions, « 
and have good things to eat. And as you see, 
there will be good hunting here, among all our 
rats and mice.” 

After he had sold all the goods in the. ship, the 
captain set sail for Kngiand with a shipload ofie 
gold. 

When they readied London again, they sent 
for Dick, and showed liim the gold and jewels. 
For a long time he could not realize that his cat 
had made him very rich. w 

He gave his friend the captain a handsome 
present of gold, and he did not forget any of his 
old fiienda at home. To each one he gave what 
he most needed. 

Even the cross cook was not passed over, for 2$ 
Dick thought that her bad temper might be made 
better by a gift, and so it was. 

But the one he most wished for was his old 
ftiend the cat Whether he blamed himself for 
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sending her away, I do not know. But he never 
forgot her. 

When he became a man, he married Alice, the 
daughter of the merchant. And afterwards, when 
« people Jiad found out how good and wise he was, 
they made him Lord Mayor of London. And so 
the song of the Bow bells came true. And to 
this day the mothers of little English children tell 
them how Dick’s eat made him a great man. 

glimpse, a ; In'stant a very sliort time, a second 5 ter'ror, 
fright; use'ful; treas'ure room, a place where gold and silver 
and such things are kept ; palace, a large and beautiful Louse; 
jcVels ; re^al ize, believe, understand ; May' or. 

Written or Oral Exercise. — Tell in one statement what the 
first two paragraplis are about. Make one statement for the 
third and fourth paragra])lis. Make one for each of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : the lifth, the sixth, the ninth, the tenth, 
the eleventh, the twelfth. 

Written Exercise. — Make a statement which t(dls what pussy 
did wlien she was tirst brought into the king's palace. Make 
one which tells how the king felt. Make one whicli tells how 
pussy spent the rest of her life in the palace. One wliich tells 
how Dick was made rich. One which tells what he did wdth 
his money. One which tells whether he V/ecame a good man, 
One which tells what great honor came to him. 
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First Review and Rvu’At aby 

REVIEW 

I. 1. Write a ^tateIT^ent ab«>wt a hoy. Write a state^ 

inrnt about a dog. 3. Wrii-e a ytatenieat about a book, 

4. Write a statement about a box. b. Write a statement 
about a top 

II. 1. Ask a question :tbout a girl. 2. Ask a questi6n 
about a cat, 3, Ask a question about a peneil. 4* Ask a 
question about a desk. 5. Ask a question about an apple. 

III. Write btateiueuts in answei to each of tliese cpiestions: 
1. Wliat is a cat? 2. What is a n»se? 3. What day is 
to-day^ 4. What is your name? f>. What is your father’s 
name ? 

IV. Place tlie jiropcr mark after each of the following 
sentences: 1. John lift the book on the table 2. Did you 
see it 8. Ma?v took it away 4. Where did slie put it 

5. I do not know (5. 1 tldnk it is i>n tlie shelf. 

SUMMARY 

A statement is a sentence used Ir) tell something, A 
question is a Sentence used to ask something. 'The first word 
of every sentence should liegin \vith a capital. The first word 
of every line of j)oelry should begin with a capital. A period 
should be plactsl after every statement. A question mark 
should be placed after every question. 
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THIiEP: COMPANIONS 

W E p;() on our walk together — 
llai)y and dog and I — 

I’liree little merry companions, 

'Neatli any si>rt of sky : 

6 as our baby’s eyes are, 

(Jray like our old dog’s tail ; 

Be it windy or cloudy or stormy, 

Our (rourage will never fail. 

Baby’s a little ladv ; 

u) • Dog is a gentleman brave ; 

If he had two le<xs as vou have. 

He’d kneel to her like a slave; 

As it is, he loves and protects her. 

As dog and gentleman can. 

iR I’d rather be a kind doggie, ■ 

1 tliink, than a cruel man. 

— Dinah Craik. 

com pan'ions, courtage, kneel, gen tle man. 

Whui kind of a day docs the tiflli line tell about? Read 
the line that tells about a cloudy day. How do you know 
that the companions will jro out in any kind of weather? 
Read the line that tells that th^ dog would wait upon the baby. 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT 

A Fox was boasting to a Cat of its clevei 
tricks for escaping its enemies. “ I liave a whole 
bag of tricks,” he said, “ which contains a hun- 
dred ways of escaping iny enemies.” 

5 "1 liavc only one,” said the Cat; “but I can 

generally manage with that.” 

.lust at that moment they heard the cry of a 
pack of hounds coming toward them, and the 
(hit scampered up a tree and hid herself in the 
10 boughs. 

“ This is my plan,” said the Cat. “ What are 
you going to do i ” 

The Fox thought first of one way, then of 
another; and while he was flunking the hounds 
i&came nearer and nearer, and the Fox was caught 
by the hounds and soon killed by the hunts- 
men. 

Miss Puss, who had been looking on, said, 
“Better one safe way than a hundred on which 
so you cannot reckon.” 


— ^OF^a FMes, 



boast to brapf, to talk big ; en'c mies, tliose who w ould do 
harni to one ; bough, a branch of a tree. 

The cat ran very fast. The hound could run as fast. A 
tree stood near. The cat jumped. The trick saved the cat. 

Write these sentences, but change cat, hound, tree, and trick 
so that thev will mean more than one. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 

At one, time the Fox and the Stork were on 
visiting tenns and seemed very good friends. 

So the Fox in- 
vited the Stork 
to dinner, and 
for a joke put 
nothing before 
her ])ut some 
soup gi a very 
shalll.Ar dish. 
Tliis the Fox 
could easily lap 
up, but the Stork 
could only wet 
J4(the end of her long bill in , it. So she left the 
meal a# hungry as when she bcga.n. 

**I am sorry,” said the Fox, “that the soup is 
mot to your liking.* 

“Pray do not apologize,” said the Stork. “1 
)hope you will return the visit, and come and 
dine with me soosu” 
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THE TAT.KATIVE TORTOISB 

In a pond in the mountains there once lived a 
tortoise. Two wild geese wlio came there foi 
food made friends with l)iin, and one day when 
they had become ^'ery inthnntc witli him, they 
6 said to the tortoise: “Friend tortoise, the place 



where we live, at the Golden Cave, on Morm^ 
Beautiful, is a delightful spot. Will you comiO 
there with usl” 

“ But how can I get there 1 " asked the tbrtois^ 
10 “ We can take you, if you can only hold yow 

tongue and say nothing to anybody." 
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So one day the Fox visited the Stork. But 
when they were 
seated, at table 
all that whs for 
their dinner 
was contained 
in a very long- 
necked jar with 
a narrow mouth, 
in which the 
Fox could not 
insert his snout, 
so all he could 





manage to do was to li(*k vthe outside of the jar. 

“ I will jiot a[»ologize for the dinner,” said the n 
Stork. ** One bad ttaii deserves another.” 


— Fables. 


Invite^; vis^it; a pol'o tx) express regrets, to be sorry; 

S n'; aaout tho nose of an uiiimal. 

E5 storks came to dinner. The foxes had soup in a 
IV dish. The friends went home early. The foxes re» 


turned the visit. The f(»xes were seated at the tables. Long- 
m uked jars held the soup. The dinners did not last long. 


WriM these sentences, hut change storks, foxes, friends, 


Jbablei, jars, and dinners to mean only one. 
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" Oh I I cau eaeJly do that. Take me with 
you.” 

“ Very well,” said the wild geese. And making 
the tortoise bite hold of a stick, they themselves 
took the two ends iu their bills, and flew up* into « 
the air. 

Seeing him thus carried along, some villagers 
called out, “ Two wild geese are carrying a tor- 
toise along on a stick!” Whereupon the tortoise 
wanted to say, “ If iny friends choose to carry lo 
me, what is that to y >u?” So just as the swift 
flight of the geese had brought him over the 
king’s palace in the great city, lie let go the 
stick he was biting, and falling in the courtyard 
of the palace, was split in two. i# 

And the king and his servants came out of the 
palace and found him there. And when the king 
asked the meaning of this, one of the wise men 
answered: **0 king, this tortoise could not keep 
from talking. And thus whoever cannot hold » 
his tongue meets with some mishap.” 

— A Hifuioo Fate 
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THE TALKATIVE TORTOISE 

In a pond in tlie mountains there once lived a 
tortoise. Two wild geese who came there for 
food mad^ friends with him, and one day when 
they had become very intimate witli hijn, they 
i said to the tortoise : “ Friend tortoise, the place 



where w'e live, at the Golden Cave, on Mo1i^t> 
Beautiful, is a delightful spot Will you coiae 
there with usi" 

** But how can I there ? " asked the tortoise. 

10 “We can take you, if you can only hold youi 
tongue and say nothing to anybody.* 
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"Oh I I cau easily do that. Take me with 
you.” 

"Very well,” said the wild geese. And making 
the tortoise bite hold of a stick, they themselves 
took the two ends in their bills, and flew up into « 
the air. 

Seeing him thus carried along, some villagers 
called out, " Tavo wild geese are carrying a tor- 
toise along on a stick ! ” Whereupon the tortoise 
wanted to say, " If my friends choose to carry lo 
me, what is that to youl” So just as the swift 
flight of the geese had brought him over the 
king’s paKce in the great city, he let go the 
stick he was biting, and falling in the courtyard 
of the palace, w^as split in two. is 

And the king and his servants came out of the 
palace and found him there. And when the king 
asked the meaning of this, one of the Avise men 
answered : " O king, this tortoise could not keep 
from talking. And thus whoever cannot hold w 
his tongue meets with some mishap.” 

— A Hindoo Fabl$> 
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talk'ative, fond of talking; tor'toise (tor'tus) ; moun'tain; 
delight^fttl, pleasing ; in'ti mate, very friendly ; mishapS acci- 
dent. 

1. A mountain is very high. 

2. Mountains are very liigh. 

8. The pond is frozen. 

4. The poiifls are frozen. 

How many mountains are spr)ken of in the first sentence r 
Do we use is or are? How many are spoken of in tlie sec- 
ond sentence ? Do we u.se is or are ? Why do we use is 
in the third sentence ? Why do we use are in the fourth 
sentence ? 

Write the following sentences, and lill the blank in each 
with is or are ; — 

The [)ond in the mountains. Two wild geese 

flying toward it. They looking f<u’ food. A tortoise — 

living in the pond, 'i'his tortoise viuy talkative. The 

geese g^dng to carry him to their home. 


Ip wisdom's ways you \vist*ly seek, 

Five things observe with care : 

Of whom you speak, to wlaan you speak, 
And how and when and where. 
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THE. SCHOOL 

^‘IjITTLIC wlicix- do you to scliool, 
And wIk'ii do you ^o, iiOl" girl 1 

Over the grass, troni dawn to dark, 

Your feet are in a wliirl : 

You and tlie cat.juiojt here and there, 

Yon and tlie roluns sing; 

But wliat do you do in tin* spelling book? 
Have vou ever learned anything i’” 

Thus the little girl answered, — 

Only stoj*j)Ing to eling 

To iny ringer a niinute, 

As a bird on the wing 

Catches a twig of sumach, 

And stops to twitter and swing,— 

“When the daisies’ eyes are a-twinkle 
With happy tears of dew ; 

When swallows waken in the eaves, 

And the lamb bleats to the ewe ; . 

When the lawms are golden barred, 

And the kiss of the wind is cool ; 
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When morning’s breath blows out the stars, — 
Then do 1 go to school 1 ” 

“My school roof is the dappled sky; 

And the bells that ring for me there 
6 Are all the voices of moniing 
Afloat in the dewy air. 

Kind Nature is the Madame ; 

And the book whereout I spell 

Is dog’s-eared by the brooks and glens 
10 Where 1 know the lesson well.” 

Thus the little girl answi-red, 

In her musical outdoor tone; 

She was up to my janket, 

I was a man full grown ; 
u> But the next time that she goes to school, 

She will not go alone! -Khz-Hugh Ludlow. 

su'mach, a bush that hiHwa red berries ; dap'pled, spotted ; 
mu^si cal, swetft sounding, likt^ music ; glen, a deep valley ; 
eaves, the lower edges of a roof ; dog's>eared, worn and frayed, 
like the edges of a much used bt>ok. 

Who says the first stanza? What question does he ask? 
Do you think the little girl would learn much in such a 
school? Who was the teacher? Tell some of the things that 
you would learn in such a school. Read the line that tells that 
the man would like to go with her. Why did he wish to go ? 
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THE TIGER AND THE SHADOW 

Thebe was a “salt-lick” in tlie jungle to which 
all the beasts of the forest resorted, but they were 
greatly afraid because of an old tiger which killed 
one of them every day. 

At length, therefore. I’lando the Mouse deer said i 
to the tiger, “ Why not permit me to bring you a 
beast every day, to save you from hunting for your 
food I ” 

The tiger agreed, and Plando went off to make 
arrangements with the beasts. lo 

But he could not persuade any of them to go, 
and after three days he set off, taking nobody with 
him but Kuwis, tlie smallest of Flying S(|uirrel8. 

On their arrival Plando said to the tiger, ** I 
could not bring you any of the other beasts i5 
because the way was blocked by an old fat tiger 
with a Flying Squirrel sitting astride its muzzle.” 

On hearing this the tiger exclaimed, “ Let us gd 
and find it and drive it away.” 

The three therefore set out, the Flying Squirrel so 
perched upon the tiger’s muzzle and the Mouse 
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1. A tiger was caught. 8. A squirrel was shot. 

2. Tigers were caught. 4. Squirrels were shot. 

Is “ was ” used wh-jn we speak of or*e tiger or of more tiian 
one? Is “were ’’used with one or more than one? Why is 
‘'was” used in tlie third sentence and “ were ” in the fourth ? 

Fill the blanks in the following senteucos with “ was” or 
“ wen ” j — 

There a salt-lick in the jungle. The beasts afraid 

U) come to it. An old tiger— —always on the watch for them. 

The mouse deer very smart. Flying squirrels very 

small. A flying squirrel —— perched upon the tiger’s muzzle. 


THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN 

An Ass once found a Tjion’s skin whit^li the 
Iniuters had left out iu the suu to dry. lie ]>ut 
it oil and went toward his native village. All 
fled at his apjiroach, lioth nieii and animals, and 
he was a proud Ass that day. In his delight he « 
lifted up Ids voice and brayed, but then every one 
knew him, and his owner came up and gave him 
a sound cudgeling for the fright he had taiused. 
And shortly afterward a F ox came up to him and 
said, “ Ah, I knew you by your voice.” lo 

Fine clothes may disguise, but silly words will 
disclose a fooL 


^ .£ik>p*» Fabl€$, 
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THE LITTLE LAND 

When at home alone I sit 
And am very tired of it, 

1 have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasiint Ijand of Play ; 
To tlie fairy land afar 
Where the Little People are ; 
Where the elover tops are trees 
And the rain }>ools are the seas, 
And the leaves like little ships 
Sail about on tiny trips ; 

And above the daisy tree 
Through the grasses. 

High o’erheatl the Bumble Bfee 
Hums and passes. 

In that forest to and fro 
I can wander, I can go ; 

See the spider and the fly, 

And the ants go marching by 
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Carrying parcels with their feet 
Down the green anxi grassy street, 
I can in tlie sonhel sit. 

Where the lady -bird aiit. 

I can climb the jointed grass; 

And on high 

See the greater swallows pass 
In the sky. 

And the round snn rolling: bv. 
Heeding no such things as I. 

Through that forest 1 can pass 
Till, as in a looking-glass, 
Hununing tly and daisy tree 
And iny tiny self I see, 

Painted very clear and neat 
On the rain pool at iny feet. 
Should a leaflet come to land 
Drifting near to where I stand, 
Straight I’ll board that tiny boat. 
Round the rain pool sea to float. 

Little thoughtful creatures sit 
On the grassy coasts of it; 
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Little things with lovely eyes 
See me sailing with surprise. 

Some are clad in armor green — 

(These have sure to battle been !) — 
Some are pied with every hue, 

Black and crimson, gold and blue; 

Some have wings and swift are gone : - 
But they all look kindly on. 

When my eyes I once again 
Open and see all things plain, 

High bare walls, great bare floor; 

(Ireat big knobs on drawer and door; 
(Ireat big jieople })erc]ied on chairs, . 
Stitching tiu.-ks and mending tears, 

Each u hill tlnit I could climb. 

And talking nonsense all the time — 

O dear me, 

That I could be 
A wiilor on the ruin-pool sea, 

A climber in the clover tree, 

And just come back, a sleepy-head. 

Late at night to go to bed. 

— Robert l^rts Stevenson 
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Mr'rel, a little plant ; par'cels, bundles ; pled^ marked with 
different colors; crim'son, a deep njd oolor; leaf^let^ a tiny leaf; 
coast, the ground uexi to a body of water ; stitch, to sew. 

Do you think that a bov or girl is talki ig in this poem? 
Why do you think so? Is it a real country the child tells 
about? Why docs l.e call it “the little land”? Close your 
eyes aud see if you cun see it. Whut kind of people live ill 
this land ? 


HIE AWAY 

Hie awav, hie a wav' 

Over hank and over hrae, 

Where the copsewood is tlie greenest, 
AVhere the lady fern grows strongest, 
Where tlie morning dew lies longest, 
Where the blackcock sweetest sijis it. 
Where the fairy latest trips it : 

Hie to haunts riglit seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green. 
Over bank and over brae. 

Hie away, hie away f 


Sir Walter fkjorr 
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NARCISSUS 



Once upon a 
time, long, long 
ago, there lived, 
in a far-away land 
called Greece, a 
young shepherd 
riatned Narcissus. 
All day long he 
minded his slieep 
on the hills of 
Greece, and drove 
them from place 
to place to find 
the very best pas- 
ture. . 


One day the sheep stopped to drink from a little 
stream. The water in this stream was so clear 


that it was like a great looking-glass, and reflected 
everything that leaned over it. 
so Now it happened that while Narcissus was wait- 
ing for the sheep to drink, he chanced to see his 
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own face in this wonderful stream. He had never 
seen his likeness before, and he was so pleased 
with the pretty picture that he looked, and looked, 
and looked at it in tiie water, aiid forgot all about 
his sheep. 



The sheep waited for a long time near the 
stream, but at last they wandered away without 
the shepherd and were lost. 

Jupiter, the great god of that country, was very 
angry with Narcissus for forgetting his sheep, and w 
made up his mind to punish him. So when Nar- 
cissus had looked at himself long enough and 
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tamed to go aftot bis dock, he found that bis feet 
had taken root in the earth. He could not move 
from the side of the stream. He could not lift his 
head, but must keep it bent down as when he was 
6 looking at the reflection of his face in the water. 

Little by little, he changed into the flower that 
we know so well, the narcissus. Now do you see 
why it is that we find this dainty flower groAving 
on the bank of a stream and always with its pretty 
to head hung down? 

— Greek Legend, 

Nar cis'sus, won'der ful, ntrange; reflec'tion, image or picture. 

What was Narcissus? (A sliej^heril boy.) Where did he 
live? (In (ircecc.) Kroui what difl his slicep stop to drink? 
(A little stream.) Wliat did Narcissus see iii this strcjam ? 
(His own face.) What did he think of it? (Very l)eautifiil.) 
What did he forget? (His sheep.) Wliat did the .sheep do? 
(They wandored away.) What became of them ? ('fhey were 
lost.) Into what was Nanassus changed? (A flower.) lly 
whom was lie changed ? ( Jupittn*.) Why did Jhpiter do this? 
(To punish him for losing his shee]>.) 

Write tlio answers to tlie questions above, making full 
statements. 
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LITTLE WHITE LILY 

LiTT/iE white Lily 
Sat ])y a stone. 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun slione. 
Little white Inly 
Sunshine has fed ; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting lier head. 

Little white Lily 
Said, “ It is good, 
Little white Lily’s 
Clothing and food.” 
Little white Lily 
Dressed like a bride, 
Shining with whiteness. 
And crowned beside ! 

Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain. 
Waiting and waiting 
For the soft rain. 
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Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup; 

Rain is fast falling, 

And filling it up. 

6 Little white Lily 

Said, “ Good again. 

When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain; 

Now I am stronger, 

10 NoAvIamcool; 

Heat cannot burn me, 

My veins are so full.” 

Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet ; 

M On her head sunshine. 

Rain at her feet. 

Thanks to the sunshine, . 

Thanks to tlie rain. 

Little white Lily 
M Is happy again. 

— Gkorok 'Maci>owald. 

droop, to hang over, as in pun or weakness ; thirs'ty ; vein 
(vane). 
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Read a line that rhymes with the seoond line. Read one 
that rhymes with the sixth line. How many lines in each 
stanza ? 

How did Lily look when she drooj>ed ? Wliat two things did 
she need to make her liap^iy ? TIow did she look when she was 
happy ? Why do \ye say that Lily w^as dressed like a bride * 
head Mie two lines that tell this. Head a line that tells ns 
sometliing about the shape of the lily. Is there anything that 
makes you think of Lily as a little girl ? What is it? 


FERN SONG^ 

Da>’CE to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 

And spread out your [)alins again, 

And say, “ Tho’ the sun 
Hath iny vesture spun, 

He had labored, alas, in vain, * 

But for the shade 
That the C’loud hath made. 

And the gift of the Dew and the Kain.” 

Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, lo 

And rejoice in the beat of the rain ! 

— John B. Tabs. 


^ By courtesy of Small, Maynard aud Company. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GENTIAN 

It was at the dawn of 
a midsummer day that 
a tired little fairy went 
through the fields. She 
was looking for a friendly 
Hower into which she 
might crawl and sleep; 
for faines, you know, 
work and play by night, 
and sleep by day. 

Many and many a 
fairy mile had the little 
sprite traveled, for she 
had come from the 
i& Queen of the Fairies. She hlid sent her to carry 
happy dreams to a little lonely chihL She was not 
only tired, but very thirsty after her long walk. 
Would none of the flowers give her a drink? 
The flowers looked at her but shook their heads, 
so Either they had nothing to give, or else they were 
unwilling to offer their nectar. 
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As the fairy turned sadly away, a little gentian 
felt very sorry for her. She bowed her pretty 
head and poured out for her the drop of dew 
which the night had given her. She drank it 
eagerly and crept away to sleep under a friendly i 
leaf 

Foolish flower,” cried a sister gentian that was 
standing near, “ wlio will ever repay you for your 
kindness When the sun slnnes upon you, you 
will droop for want of the dew you have given lo 
away.” 

But the little gentian smiled bravely up at the 
sun. She had had her reward in seeing how 
happy she had made the little fairy. 

Now it happened tliat the angel who watches is 
over the flowers had been j)assing through the 
field, and had seen the gentian’s generous deed. 
He wished fo reward the kind little flower. What 
could he do for her ? Could he make her more 
beautiful? Yes, he could give deep fringes to herso 
petals, so that she might be one of the loveliest of 
flowers. 

And the other flowers stood about and looked 
in wonder at the new beauty of their little friend. 
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But her sister gentian looked at her not only 
in wonder but in anger. She cried : “ I hate you. 
I will never look at you again.” 

“No,” replied the angel, “you shall never look 
8 at her nor at anything else again.” 

As soon as the angel had spoken these words, 
the petals of the angry gentian closed. They 
never o|)ened again, even when the friendly sun 
shone full upon her. To this day, she is known 
10 as the blind gentian, and stands always with her 
petals tightly closed. 

Not so her kindly little sister, the fringed 
gentian, 

“ She opens when the quiet light 
16 Succeeds the keen and frosty night; 

And then her sweet and quiet eye 
Looks through its fringes to the sky.” 

— Mary*E. Brooks* 

lec^end, a story ; gen'tian, a cup-shaped, deep blue flower; 
l^te, a spirit, a fairy; nec'tar, a very fine drink; gender ous, 
kind; peVal* the leaflike part of a flower; reward', something 
given for a good deed ; sue ceeds', follows. 

The little sprite was very tired. The field was warm and 
sunny* The flower was drooping* The gentian was holding 
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some dew. The angel was passing by. The head of the gentian 
sras lifted. The eye of the gentian was open. The fringe was 
.ong. The droj) of dew was dried up. 

Rewrite these sentences so that each shall tell about more 
than one. 



TO A CHILD 

Shall service is true service while it lasts. 

Of humblest friends, bri^rht creature, scum not one. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. . 

^WUXIAM WOBDSWORTB. 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE 

There’S no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven ; 

I’ve said iny “ seven times ” over and over 
Heven times one are seven. 



1 am old, 80 old 1 can write a letter; 
My birtliday lessons are done ; 
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The hanbs play always, they know no better — 
Thev aie only one times one. 

0 inoon ! in the nijrht I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and h>w ; 

You were l)rigiit, ah, bright! but your light is s 
tailing, — 

You are nothing now but a l)ow. 

You, moon, have you done something wrong in 
heaven, 

That ( iod has hidden your face ? lo 

1 hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven. 

And shine again in yijur place. 

() velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow; 

You’ve ])owdered your legs with gold! 

(.) brave inarshnmrv buds, rich and yellow, ie 
G ive me vour monev to hold ! 

And .show me your nest w'ith the young ones 
in it, — 

I will not steal it away ; 

I am old ! vou mav tru.st me, linnet, linnet, — ao 
I am seven times one to-day ! 

— Jkan Ikoelow. 
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pow'dered ; marsh'ma ry, a flower ; velvet ; lin'neti a bird. 
How old was the little girl Did she live in the city oi 
country " How do you know ? Where had the dew gone ’ 
What time of day was it when these lines were said ? Read 
the lines that tell that the moon is old. How does the moon 
look when it is new ? Where did the bee get the gold powder ? 
Would the marshraary buds have gold or silver money to give? 
How do you know the little girl was kind t 


DAISIES' 

At eveiiiiio:, when 1 go to bed, 

I see tlie sttivs sb.iiie overhead. 

IMiey are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadows <»f tlie nie-ht. 

6 And otleii, wlule I’m dreaming so, 

.Aero.'^.s the skv the moon will e-o. 

* “ 

She is a hidy, sweet and fair, 

Who eomes to gather daisies there. 

For, when at morning I arise, 

10 There’s not a star left in the skies; 

She s picked them all und drojiped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 

— Frank Dkmpster Siip.rmak. 
i By et»art*)iy of Houghton. Mifflin and Comjiaiiy. 
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TTIK LEGEND OF THE PANSIES 

If y(Hi wcic to show a little Ocrnuiii boy a 
pansy and ask liini rhc name ot‘ the Hovver, he 
would say, “ Little Su'pinother.” And if you 
should ask him why he gave that name to the 
little dower, lie would tell you this story, b 

A very long time ago there were strange people 
who lived in the sea. These (jueer people had 
heads and anus like ours, hut thev had tluj bodies 
and tails of fishes. Now it was for one of these 
sea maidens,, or mennaids, that the little flower lo 
was called “ little stepmother." 

This mermaid was the daughter of the king 
who niled the North Sea, for the sea folk had 
kings and queens in those days, just as we have 
to-day in some countries. There were many is 
islands in this sea and fishermen lived on them. 
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Among them was a very small island on which 
lived £, very poor man. His wife was dead and 
he had\o care for a family of small children, 
beside sailing away over the cold sea to catch 
6 fish. He was very sad and lonely without his 



wife ; and every evening he walked on the shore 
and looked out over the sea and thought about her. 

Now the niemiaid came very often to sit on the 
rocks on the island, and she felt very sorry for the 
10 poor fishennan and the little motherless children 
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She felt so sorry for them that she at last changed 
her form, and left her home m the sea and came 
to be wife to the iisherman and mother to his little 
ones. 

The king, her father, and her brothers were £ 
very angry beeaiise she had left her sea home, aQd 
they made up their minds to ])unish her. So one 
day, wlien the fisherman was away at sea, they 
called ap a dreadful storm. This storm swept 
ov’er the island and washed the house, the chil-io 
(hen, and the little stejunothcr into the sea. 

^^'hen t1 le father came back from his fishing, he 
could not find a trace of his home and family. 

1 1 is friends from the neighboring islands came to 
comfort him and to mourn for the little 8tej)-ifi 
mother, for she had been very kind and good to 
every one, and every one loved her. 

As they ptood upon the spot wdierc she had 
lived and thought about her, little velvety flowers’ 
sprang up at their feet and lifted real little faces ai 
tow'ard them. “ See,” they cried, “the Little Step- 
mother is with us still ” ; and they gatherejd the 
pretty flowers and called them “Little Step- 
mothers” in memory of her. 
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Now you know why it is that the little German 
boy who lives near tlie North Sea would call the 
flower that looks so like a real little face the little 
Btepmother. 

—Mary E. Brooks. 

mcr'maid^, see the picture ; island (Hand), a body of land 
with wat(?r all around it ; mem'ory. 

The islands are very small, 'rhe seas in the north are very 
cold. The mermaids are playiii]^ in the water. Her brothers 
are swimming with them. The fathers are watching them. 
The kings of the sea are very powerful. The storms are 
called up by the kings. The flowers are growing on the 
island. 

Rewrite these sentences so tliat eacli shall tell about only 
one thing. 


Violets! deep blue violets I 
April’s loveliest coronets ! 

There are no flowers }rrow in the vale, 
Kissed by the dew, wooed by the {jale. 
None by the <iew of twilight wefc 
So sweet as the deep blue violet 

— L. £. Landqr 
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JACK IN THE PULPIT 

Jack in tJic pulpit 
I’reaclics to-<1ay, 

Under the g^reeii tr<*es 
Just ov«‘r the way. 

Squirrel and sonj^ sparrow, 
Hijrh on their i)ereh. 

Hear the sweet lily bells 
Ringing to church. 

Come hear what his reverence 
Rises to say 

In his low, painted j>ulpit, 
This calm Sabbath <lay. 

Meek-faced anemones, 
.Drooping and sad; 

Great vcllow violets, 

Smiling out glad ; 
Buttercups’ fac;es. 

Beaming and bright ; 
Clovers with bonnets. 

Some red and some white ; 
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Daisies, their white fingers 
Half clasped in prayer ; 
Dandelions, proud of 
The gold in their hair ; 



Innocents, children 
(luilelcss and frail, 

Meek littli' faces 

V^pturne<l and ])ale ; 
Wihlwood geraniums, 

All in their Itest, 

Languidly leaning, 

In })urple gauze dressed — 
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All are asscmbleil 

This sweet Sabbaili <Jay 
To hear what tlie priest 
In i»!S pnljtit will say. 

}<o luneh for the preacher: 6 

^J’l.e sermon eomt's next, — 

Shall we t(*ll liow lie preached it ? 

And wlu're was his text ? 

Alas! like too many 

(irown-nj) folks who play lo 

At worship in chnrchcs 
Man-1 aiilded to-day, — 

A\*e heard not the jireacher 
Kxpound or discuss ; 

Ibit Ave lo<*ked at the peojde, i6 

And they h)oU(*d at ns. • 

We all saw their dresses — 

‘TluMt* colors and shapes; 

The trim of their bonnets. 

The cut of their capes; 20 

We heard the wind or^an, 

'J'he bee and the bird, 

But of Ja<*k in the Biilfiit 

We licard not a word. — ('i.ARA Smith. 
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anem'one, the windflower; his rev'crcncc^ the preacher 
dan'delion; in 'no cents; guile'less, truthful; frail, weak; ge 
ra'ninm; lan'guidly, in a tired manner; Sab'bath, Sunday; 
ser'mon; expound', to explain; discuss', to talk about; man- 
bttild'ed, built by men. 

What was Jack’s church? What was his pulpit? Why 
did the lilies ring the church bells? Who came to hear him 
preach ? Tell how some of them were dressed. How much of 
the sermon did they hear? Why? Which of all the congre- 
gation do you like best ? 

What word in the first stanza means the same as minister ? 
What word in the second stanza means “gathered together”? 


On, the green things growing, the green things 
growing, 

The faint sweet smell of green things growing! 

I should like to live,’ whether 1 smile or grieve, 

fTust to wateh the life of my green things growing. 

Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of.those green 
things growing, 

5 How they talk each to each, when none of us are 
knowing ; 

In the wonderful white of the ■weird moonlight. 

Or the dim dreamy dawm when the cocks are 
crowing. _d. mouh:«. 
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THE BIR:>S of KILLfr;C4VV0RTn 

“Yp;s, the hirdu must said the great men 
of Killingworth. ISpriug had i-oiuo early that 
year so long ago in K'llingworth ; and, ns the 
fanners listened to the noisy ehutter of the birds, 
tliey thought of tlieir crops and feared the little « 
creature^ would do them harm. 

A meeting was called in the town hall, and the 
farmers and all tlie gieat men of the [tlaee went 
to it. Everybody spoke against the birds, tell- 
ing how the crows ate the corn, how the robins w 
ate the cherries. They made the poor birds 
out to be the gi-eatest thieves and most quarrel- 
some fellows in the world. 

Not one gf»od word <Iid anybody say for them, 
until the schoolmaster stood iip and told what is 
he knew of the birds. He said that God had 
made tliem, and so they had a right to live. He 
told how their beautiful songs made all the 
world brighter; how they ate the w'orms and 
bugs and so gave the crops a chance to grow.se 
But the farmers only laughed at him; and the 
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great men said, “ The birds must die.” And 
so the war against the birds began. They fell, 
dead, shot by old and young; and the little 
birds died of hunger in their nests. 

5 The sunnner came and all the birds were dead. 
Wonns and insects were everywhere. They 



ate the crops, they ate the leaves,; so when 
autumn came, there were no crops to gather 
into the barns, no h'aves for jolly .lack Frost 
loto blow his breath u}K)n and tuni to red, to 
make the worhl look gay and beautiful. 

Then the farmers knew, when it was too late, 
that they had made a mistake; and the great 
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men said, “The birds mav live,” But the birds 
were dead, how could they live < 

The next sjuitig a strange sight was seen 
ill Killingwortii. A wagon arched with great 
boughs of evergreen was driven through the t 



streets, and. on the boughs hung cages in which 
were birds of every kind. These were to be 
set free to begin a happy life in Killingworth. 
The liirds were singing merry songs, but no 
merrier, I think, than the songs the farmers lo 
sang when they thought of the good the birds 
would do; no merrier than tiiose the little chil- 
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dren sang at sight of the happy little creatures, 
come back to make the land bright with their 
songs. 

Kill'ing worth ; lio'ten ; hun'ger ; in'sect. 


CcWVyV 
20, I SloO. 

JOaxxA/ ^RajMx> . 

aa>cmaXcL TUvt 

'i^uxAy. (XXL oX^ 

XX\Ay oAAy cUxaxtl pciA-rruAA. 

0 fuXtexi/ tXx^'y'Yv. (%A/\y tfvcvux^ivt (XAl 
fnAxiUv fwA/t (Llv cAxApAy. XL't' cIliX- 

d/u/w 'YYxXaA' tf'Lt'T'Yl/. (Clo YLot 

X|x>-u/L ^A/UxOady. 

XYiaA^xy 13'u>u>-'yv 


Look at the mark afk^r Ruth. The marka in the date. 
Thai afkr /riVatl. See which words begin with capitals. 
Copy the^ letter. 
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^\AxyWy\^/r\/, Tb. 

25, I 8loO. 

■dco/'L/ TKUiA/' 1|^; 

Jl OJY\X> (i ' >A/Vljp 

tk/t/ \y-V\A.xX'. 3l^u.- fo. I/KVU/'IA. LU-ibt oXXKYV 6 


laA>u>' buAo^vtXj' h-tA/yx^. 

Ttt/rX/t UM-L-t fvVL'VU^ YyXjOAJO 

t^^AcUx'. c3bx/n/ umIL iML- hxxJp)^\^. 

'fUAL 'Urkbtt/. 10 

Study this letter. C'opy it. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in tlie day’s occupation. 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet. 


M 
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The soxind of the door that is opened. 
And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study 1 see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

(irave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And,F(lith with goldeir hair. 

A wliisper, and then a silence ; 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from tlie hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 

They climb up into my tuiTet 
O’er the, arms and l>aek of inv chair; 

If I try to escape, they sun’oumTrne ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses. 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine I 
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Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 

Beeause vuu have !^;’aU'd the wall, 

Such an old mustache as 1 am 
Is not a match lor you all ? 

I have, you fast in my fortress, e 

And will iKtt let yon dej»nrt, 

But put you down into the dunf>;eon 
111 the round-tower of my lieart. 

And there will 1 kei‘[) you forever, 

Yea, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And uiolder in dust away ! 

— IIenUV WadHWORTII LoNflFKELOW. 

occupa'tion, work; low'er, to darken; un guard' ed, not 
watched ; clam'ber> to cliinb ; de scend', to come down ^ 
en twine', to surround ; cas'tle ; tur'ret, a tower ; ban dit'ti, 
robln^jrs ; mustache'; fort'ress ; dun'geon, a dark, strong place 
in wliich people are shut up ; crum'ble ; mol^der, to decay. 

What time of day is it? Who is talking to the children? 
Where is he sitting ? Why does he think that he is like the 
Bishop in the Mouse Tower? Tell the story of the Bishop. 
Did the writer of the poem love children ? Read the ^stanzaa 
that tell this. 
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THE LITTLE MATCH-SELLER 


It was terribly cold and nearly 

§ dark on the last evening of the old 
year, and the snow was falling fast. 
In the cold and the darkness a poor 
little girl, with bare head and naked 
feet, roamed through the streets. 
It is true she had on a pair of slip- 
pers wlien she left home, but they 
were not of much use. They had 
10 belonged to her mother, and were very large, so 
large, indeed, that the poor little creature "had 
lost thOm in running aer (»88 the street to escape 
the carriages. One of the slippers she could not 
find. A boy seized uj>on the other and ran away 
16 with ik. So the little girl ►went on, her little 
naked feet blue with the cold. In an old apron 
she Carried a number of matches, and had a 
bundle of them in her hands. No one had 
, bought anything of her the whole day, nor had 
Many one given her even a penny. Shivering 
with cold and hunger, she crept along^ looking 
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the picture of misery. The snowflakes fell on 
her long, fair hair, which hung M curls on 
her shoulders. 

Liglits were shining from every window, and 
there was a fine sniell of roast goose itt the air, and « 
she remembered that it was New Year’s eve. In 
a comer, between two houscR, slie sank down 4ind 
huddled herself together. She had drawn her 
little feet under her, but she could not keep off the 
cold ; and she dared not go home, for she had lo 
sold no matches, and could not take home even a 
penny of money. Her father w’ould certainly 
beat her ; besides, it was almost as cold at home 
as here, for tlsey had only the roof to cover them, 
and the wind howled thnmgh it, although the n 
largest ludes had been stopped uj) wdtli straw arid 
rags. Her little liands were almost frozen. Ah I 
perhaps a burning match might do some good, if 
she could draw it from the bundle and strike it 
against the wall, just to warm her fingers. She m 
drew one out — “ scratch ! ” how it sputtered as it 
burned I It gave a warm, bright light, like a* little 
candle, as she held her hand over it It was really 
a wonderful light > It seemed to the little gjrl that 
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she was sittinjj; by a 
large iron stove, with 
polishevl brass feet and 
a brass ornaTiient. H ow 
1 the tire ])urned! It 
setaned so beautiftilly 
warm that slie stretched 
out lier feet as if to 
warm tlieni. Hut then 
10 the flame of the niatcli 
went out, the stove van- 
ished, an<l she luid only 
the half-burnt match in 
her hand. 

16 She rubbed anotber 
match ou tlie wall. It 
burst into a flame, and 
where its light fell, the 
wall became as thin as 
20 a veil, and she could 
see into a room of the 
house. The table was 
covered with a snowy 
white table-cloth, on 
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which stood splendid dishes, and a steaming roast 
goose, stuffed with ajjples and drie<l jduins. And 
w'hat was still more wonderful, the goose jiunjjed 
down from tlu; dish and waddled across the floor, 
w’ith a knife and fork in its breast, to the little & 



found herself sitting under a beautiful Christmas 
tree. It was larger and more beautifid than the one 
which she had seen through the glass door at the it 
rich merchant’s. Thousands of lights were burn- 
ing uj)on the green branches, and colored pictures, 
like those she had seen in the show windows, 
looked down upon it all. The little girl stretched 
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out her baud toward them, and the match went 
out. 

The Christmas lights rose higher and higher, till 
they looked to her like the stars in the sky. 
6 Then she saw a star fall, leaving behind it a 
bright streak of tire. “ Some one is dying,” 
thought the little girl ; for her old grandmother, 
the only one who had ever loved her, and who 
was now dead, had told her tliat when a star falls, 
10 a soul is going up to (lod. 

She again nibbed a match on the wall, and the 
light shone round her; in the brightness stood 
her old grandmother, clear and shining, yet kind 
and loving, in her appearance. “ Grandmother,” 
16 cried the little one, “0 take me with you; I 
know you will go away when the match bums 
out; you will vanish like the wann stove, the 
roast goose, and the large, • gloriou§ Christmas 
tree.” And she made haste to light the whole 
sobmidle of matches, for she wished to keep her 
grandmother there. And the matches glowed 
with a light that was brighter than the noonday, 
and her grandmother appeared more beautiful 
than ever. She toot' the little girl in her arms. 
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and they both flew upward in brightness and joy, 
far above the earth, where there was neither csold, 
nor hunger, nor pain. 

In the dawn of the tnoniing there lay the jwor 
littie girl, witli j)ale clieeks aim smiling mouth, s 
leaning against the wall. 8hc had been frozen to 
death on the last evening of the old Sear; and the 
New Year’s sun rose and shone upon her! The 
child still sat, in the stiffness of death, holding 
the matches in her hand, one bundle of which was le 
burned. “ She tried tt» warm herself,” said some. 
No one imagined what beautiful thitigs she had 
seen, nor into what glory she luul entered with 
her grandmother, on New Year’s day. 

— Uanm (YiRirnAN Andkrakit. 

mis'ery, unhappinens, sufferin^;^ ; httd'dle, to rronoh,, to 
shrink ; Bput'ter ; or'na ment ; car'riage. 

1, Tho match lias been burned. Jb The girl has been cold. 

2. The matchei^have been burned. 4. 'Fhe girls have been cold. 
How many matches are spoken of in the first sentence? 

Which word is used, •* have” or “ has ” ? Is one or more than 
one match spoken of in the second sentence ? Is “ have ” or 
‘‘has” used? Why is “ has” used in the third and “have” in 
the fourth sentence ? 

Fill the blanks in each sentence with one of the pairs of 
words: — 
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(Year or years.) The — — have passed away. (Street or 

streets.)^ The has been lighted. (Slipper or slippers.) 

The have been lost. (Hand or hands.) Her have 

been frozen. ((Jhristinas tree or Christmas trees.) The — 
— — has been lighted. (Snowflake or snowflakes.) The 

— — * have melted. (Light or lights.) The has been put 

out. (Stove or stoves.) The have been hot. (Apple 

or apples.) The — have been wasted. 



In rich men’s halls the fire is piled, 

And enniiie rol)es keep out the weather; 

In poor men’s huts the fire is low, 

Throurrh broken panes the keen winds blow, 
And young and old are cold together. 

— Mary Howitt, 
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THE FAIKUJS OF THE CALDON LOW 

A J4II>SUXrfMKE LKUjtfX;' 

" And where have yon been, my Mary, 
And w^here have von been Irom niel** 

“ I’ve lieen to tlie top of* the Caldon Low, 
The midsummer ni<^hc to see.” 



And what did yon see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Low ? ” 
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** I saw the glad sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow.” 

** And what did you hear, my Mary, 

All uj) on the Caldon hill ? ” 

“ I heard the drops of the water made, 
And the ears of the green corn fill.” 

“Oh, toll me all, iny Mary — 

All, all that over yon know ; 

For you inuHt havo soon the fairies, 

Last night on the Caldon Low.” 

“ Then take mo on your knoo, mother ; 

And listen, mother of mine: 

A. hundred fairies danced last night, 

And the b^^pers they were nine ; 

Kf 

And their harp-strings rung so merrily 
To their dnm*ing feet s^o small ; 

But oh, the wonls of their talking 
Were merrier far than all.” 

** And what were the words, my Mary, 
That then ytm heard them say t ” 

“I’ll tell ytm all, njy mother; 

But let me have .my way. 
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Some of them played with the water, 

And relied it down the hiH ; 

* And this,’ tht y sjiid, ‘ shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s n?ill ; 

‘“For there has been no water 
Kver since the first of May ; 

And a busy niaii will the miller be 
At the dawniiij^ of the day. 
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“ ‘Oil, the miller, how he will laugh 
When he sees the milldam rise. 

The jolly old miller, how he will laugh 
Till the tears fill both his eyes.* 

6 “ And some they seized the little winds 

That sounded over the hill ; 

And each put a honi unto his mouth, 

And blew both loud and shrill ; 

“ ‘ And there,’ they said, ‘ the merry winds go 
10 Away from every horn ; 

And they shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind old widow’s corn 

“ ' Oh, the poor, blind widow. 

Though she has been blind so long, 

IS She’ll be blithe enough wdien the mildew’s gone, 
And the corn stands tall and strong.’ 

“ And some they brought the broAvn lint seed, 
And flung it down from the Low ; 

‘ And this,’ they said, * by the sunrise, 

*0 In the weaver’s croft shall grow. 

“ * Oh, the poor, lame weaver, 

How will he laugh outright 
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When he sees his dwindiinjj^ flax field 
All full of flowers by night* 

“And then out spoke a brownie. 

With a long beard on his *;hiu ; 

'I have spun up all the tow,’ said he, 

‘ And I want some more to sihn.* 

“^T’ve s}>un a piece of hein])en cloth. 
And I want to spin anotlier; 

A little sheet for Mary’s bed, 

And an apron for her mother.* 

“With that I could not helj) l)ut laugh. 
And 1 laughed out loud and free; 

And then on the top of the Caldon Low 
There was no one left but me. 

“ And all on the top of the Caldon Low 
The mists were cold and gray, 

And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

“ But, coming down from the hilltop, 

I heard afar below, 
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How busy the jolly miller was, 
Arid how the wheel did go. 



“ And I j)C!ej)C(l into the widow’s field. 
And, sure enough, wer^. seen 
« Tlie yellow ears of the mildewed com, 

All standing stout and green. 

** And down by the weaver’s croft I stole, 
To see if the flax were sprang ; 

And I met the weaver at his gate, 

» With the good news on his tongue. 
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t 

“ Now this is all I hearJ, mother, 

And all tluit 1 did see ; 

So, pr’ythee, make my bed, mother. 

For I’m tir{>d as I 3aii be." 

— Mary Howitt. 

Cal'don Low, a hill in Kngiaiul; corn; Uu«, iu England^ 
means wheat, rye, oats, or barle} , not our Indian corn ; shrill, 
high and piercing; mildew, a kiiul of mold; dank, damp; 
blithe, gay, happ\ ; lint, tlax; croft a garden; pr*yth'ea, I 
pray thee, 1 beg thee. 

Who are talking in this potnu ? VVliere has Mary been? 
What has she seen and heard there? Wliat things were the 
fairies planning to do for people Mary knew? What made 
tlie fairies disapjiear ? How did Mary find that they had kept 
their word ? 


0 LADY MOON 

O Lady Moon, yonr lioms ])oint toward the east : ( 
Shine, be increased ; 

O Lady Moon, your horns j)oint toward the west ; 
Wane, be at rest. 


— Christina G. BoassTTi 
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THE FISHER BOY URASHIMA 

Long, long ago there lived on the coast of the 
sea of Japan a young fisherman named Urashima, 
a kindly lad, and clever with his rod and line. 

■ Well, one day he went out in his boat to fish. 
6 But instead of catching any fish, what do you 
think he caught 1 AVliy ! a great big tortoise, 
with a hard shell and such a funny wrinkled old 
face and a tiny taiL Now I must tell you some- 
thing which very likely you don’t know ; and that 
10 is that tortoises always live a thousand years, — 
at least Japanese tortoises do. So Uyashima 
thought to himself: "A fish would do for my 
dinner just as well as tills tortoise, in fact better. 
Why should I kill the poor thing, and prevent it 
10 firom enjoying itself for anothef nine hundred years? 
No, no ! I won’t be so cruek I am sure mother 
wouldn’t like me to.” And with these words, he 
threw the tortoise back into the sea. 

The next thing that happened was that Urashima 
w went to sleep in his boat ; for it was one of those 
hot summer days when almost everybody enjoys 
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a nap of an afternoon. And aa he slept,' there 
came up from beneath the waves a beautiful girl, 
who got into the boat and said : ** I am the daughter 
of the Sea God, and I live with my father in the 
Dragon Palace beyond the waves. It was not a 4 
tortoise that you caught just now, and so kindly 
threw back into the water instead of killing it. It 
was invself. Mv father, the Sea God, had sent me 
to see whether you were good or bad. We now 
know that you are a good, kind boy who doesn’t lo 
like to do cruel things; and so 1 have come to 
fetch YOU. You shall inarrv me, if you like; and 
we will live happily tt»gether for a thousand years 
in the Dragon Palace beyond the deep blue, sea.” 

So Urashinia took one oar, and the Sea God’s « 
daughter tot>k the other; and they rowed, and 
they rowed, till at last they came to the Dragon 
Palace, wheje the Sea God lived and ruled as king 
over all the dragons and the tortoises and the 
fishes. M 

Oh dear! what a lovely place it was I The 

walls of the Palace were of coral, tfte trefs had 

¥ 

emeralds for leaves and rubies for berries, the 
fishes’ scales were of silver, and the dragons’ tails 
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of solid gold. -Tost think of the very most beau- 
tiful things that you ha' e e\ er seen, and put them 
all together, aiid then you will know what this pal- 
a<*e hmked likt. And it all nehmged t<‘ UrahlinUa; 
for wjis he not the son-in-law oi the Sea tJod, the e 
hu'^hand of the lovely Ihagon Ihineessl 

^Vell, th.ey lived on hajtpily for three years, 
wandering about e^el•y<lay among the beautiful 
trees with emerald lea\es and niby berries. But 
one morning Urasluma said to his wife; — i« 
“ I am very hu[)py here. Still T want to go 
home and s(*e w»y lather and mother and brothers 
and sisters. Just h*t me go for a short time, and 
ril soon be back again.” 

“ I wish you n ouldn’t go ” said she ; “ I am i6 
very much afraid that something dreadful will 
happen. However, -if you will go, there is no help 
for it. Only you must take this box, and be very 
careful not to oj»en it. if you oj)en it, you will, 
never be able to come back h(*re.” a» 

So Urashima promised to take great care of the 
box, and not to open it on any account; and then, 
getting into his boat, he rowed olf, and at last 
landed on the shore of his own country. 
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But wliat had happened while he had been 
away? Where had his father’s cottage gone? 
What had become of tlie village where he used to 
live ? The mountains indeed were there as before ; 
5 but the trees on tliem h.ad been cut down. The 
little brook that ran close by his father’s cottacre 

o 

was still running ; but there were no women wash- 
ing clothes in it any more. It seemed very strange 
that everything should have changed so much in 
10 three short years. So, as two men chanced to pass 
along the beach, Urashima went up to them and 
said : — .4, 

“Can you tell me, please, where Urashima’s 
cottage, that used to stand here, has been moved 
16 to?” 

“ Urashima ? ” said they. “ Why ! it was four 
hundred yours ago that he was drowned out fish- 
ing. His jiarents, and his ' brothers, and their 
grandchildren are all dead long ago. It is an old, 
to old story. How can you be so foolish as to ask 
after his cottage 1 It fell to pieces hutidreds of 
years ago.” 

Then it suddenly flashed across Urashima’s mind 
tliat tlie Sea God’s Palace beyond the waves, with 
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its coral walls and its ruby fruits and its dragons 
with tails of solid gold, must be part of fairy-land, 
un<l that one day there was probably as long as a 
Year in this world, so that Ins thiee vears in the 
•Sea God's Palace liad really been hundreds of years, s 
Of course there was no use in staying at home, 

, now that all 

" v }'■<•[ > his friends 

/ c - dead 

s/t-v- '■ {„jj Ijnried, 10 
and even the village 
had passed away. So 
I 'rashiina was in a great hurry 
to get back to his wife, the 
I )ragon Princess ht'vond the lo 
sea. Put which was the way? 
He couldn’t hnd it, with no 
one to show it to jiini. 

“ Perliaps,” thought he, “ if 
[ open tlie box which she gave so 
me, I shall be able to find the 
wav.” 

So he disobeyed her orders not to open the 
box, — or perhaps he forgot them, foolish boy that 
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he was. Anyhow he opened the box ; and what 
do you think came out, of it? Nothing but a 
white cloud which floated over the sea. Urashima 
shouted to the cloud to stop, rushed about and 
6 screamed with sorrow ; for he remembered now 
what his wife had told him, and how, after open- 
ing the box, he should never be able to go to 
the Sea God’s Palace again. But soon he could 
neither run nor shout any more. 

10 Suddenly his hair grew as white as snow, his 
face got wrinkled, and his back bent like that of 
a very old man. Then his breath stopped short, 
and he fell down dead on the beach. Poor 
Urashima! He died because he had been foolish 
15 and disobedient. If only lie had done as he was 
told, he might have lived anotlnu’ thousand years. 
Wouldn’t you like to go and see the Dragon 
Palace bcN ond the waves, wh*c the Sea God lives 
and rules as king over the Dragons and the tor- 
i !0 toises and the fishes, where the trees have emeralds 
for leaves and rubies for berries, wdiere the fishes’ 
scales are of silver and the dragons’ tails are all 
of solid gold ? 

Fairp Tak^ told bj B. H. (^ambkhlaui. 
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U ra sbi'ma (U ra sh^'^ma) ; am'cr ald^ a clear, green jewel $ 
prob'ably; dteobe'dient. nt»t obeying commands; car'al, a 
red or jairple sulKstaiiuC formed in the sea ; ru'by, a Imtitiful 
red gem. 

Fill the biankcf with ‘"has" )r ‘ have" and tell why you use 
each word. 

T‘-e trees emeralds for leaves* I hey rubies for 

berries. The hsh sr.ales of silvi^r. 1 ( — — a tail of silver. 

The dragons tails of gold. They — — very large 

mouths. The (isher boy and the girl their home in the sea. 

fcfe —— u kind heart. Slie a beautiful face. 


Second Review and Staimauv 

REVIEW. WRITTEN OR ORAL 

I. Use tliese words jii sentences : — 

is was has 

are were have 

II. Use these w'ords in sentences : — 

cat boy horse liouso field 

cats * boys horses houses heUls 

ITI. Make correct stateinenis l)y using the words in the 
irst column with tliose in the secor 1. 

1. I \ bark or barks. 

I The dog j 

I The wind J 
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3. 

4. 

5. 


f The child 1 

1 1 1 r cry or cries. 

1 Children J ^ 


Cocks 
Tlie cock 


crow or crows. 


The bird 
Birds 


I sing or sings. 


IV. Fill the blanks in the following sentences: — 

1, The boys J^cne to school. 

2, They late in starting. 

3, The t(^acher there early. 

4, dt>e8 not live fur from the school. 

5, do not live far, either. 


ftrMMAHY 

**Is** should be used in speaking of one person or thing. 

“Are’’ should be used in speaking of more than one person 
or thing. 

Are should be used with “ you ’’ whether it means one or 
more tlmn one. 

Was ” should be used in speaking of one person or thing. 

** Were” should be used in s][>eaking of more tlian one person 
or thing. 

Were’* should be used with “you” whether it means one 
or more than one. 

“Has” should be used in speaking of one person or thing. 

“ Have ” should be used in 8j>eaking of more than one person 
or thing, 

**Havo” should lie used with “you” whether it means one 
or more than one. 
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THB WIND 

I SAW v'ju toss the kites on high 

And blow the birds about the skv ; 

*1 * 

And all arouiul I heard you pass, 
lake ladies’ skirts across tlic grass — 

0 wind, a-bl owing all day long, 6 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 

I saw the different things you did, 

But always you yourself' yon hid. 

I felt you })ush, I heard you call, 

I (rould not see yourself at all — lo 

O wind, a-bh)wing all day long, 

0 wind, that sings so loud a song! 

O you that are so strong and cold ! 

O blower, are you young or old ? 

Are y6u a beast of field and tree, is 

Or just a stronger child than me? 

0 wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 

— HoitKRT Loflft SlKVliKHOJr. 


do. 


Tell some things which you have seen and heard the wind 
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HlS HififhncHs Fire-flash was a prince who was 
fond of fishing; and so great was his luck, that 
big fishes, and little fishes, and all kinds of fishes, 
came to his line. His younger brother. Prince 
4 Fire-fade, was fond of hunting, and all his luck 
was on the hills, and in the woods, ■where he 
caught birds and beasts of every kind. 

One day Prince Fire-fade said to his elder 
brother. Fire-flash: “Tjet ns change. You go and 
10 hunt instead of me, and I will try my luck at fish- 
ing, if you will lend me your line and hook.” 

Prince Fire-flash did not care much to change, 
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and at first said “No”; but Ms brother kept on teas- 
ing him about it, until at last he said, “Very well, 
then ; let us change.” 

Then I*riin*e Fire fade tried his luck at fishing; 
but not a single fish did he catch; and, what 
v/as worse, he lost his brother’s fishhook in 
the sea. 

Prince Fire-flash asked him for the liook, say- 
ing: “Hunting is one thing, and fishing is another. 
Let ns both go back to our own ways.” r 

'J’lien said Prince Fire-fade, “ I did not witch a 
single fish with your hook, and at last I lost it in 
the sea.” 

Put Prince Fire-flash said: “T must and shall 
have my fishliook.” ii 

iSo the younger brother broke his long sword, 
that ivas girded on him, and of the pieces made 
five hundred fishhooks, and begged Prince Fire- 
flash to take them, but he would not. Then 
Prince Fire-fade made a thousand fishhooks and » 
said ; “ Please take them instead of the one which 
I lost.” 

But the elder brotlier said ; “ No, I must have 
my own hook, and I will not take any other.” 
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Then Prince Fire-fade was very sorry, and sat 
down by the scasliore, cryiiij:^ bitterly. 

By and by tlic Wise Old Man of tlie Sea came 
to him and asked : “ Why arc you crying so 
bitterly, Prince Fire-fade 1 ” 

Fire-fade told him all the story of the lost 
fishhook, and that his brother was angry, still 
saying that he must have that very same hook 
and no otlu^r. 

Then the Wise* ( )ld Man of the Sea built a stout 
little boat, and )nade Prince Fire-fade sit in it. 
Having pushed it a little fnnn the land, he said: — 
“ I^OW’ go on for s<*me time in the boat ; it will 
be very })leasant, for the sea is calm. Soon you 
j will come to a palace built as of fishes’ scales ; this 
is the palace of the Scat King. When you reach 
the gate, you will see a tine cassia tree, growing 
above the well, by the side of the gate. If you 
will sit on the lo]> of that tree, the Sea King’s 
« daughter will see yem, and tell you what to do.” 
So Prince Fire-fade did ns he was tohl and 
everything came to pass just os the Wise Old Man 
of the Sea hud told him. As soon as he had come 
to the Sea King’s palace, he made haste, and 
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climbed up into the oaswa tree, and sat there. 
Then came tlie n aidens of the Princess Pearl, the 
Sea King’s daughter, carrying golden waterpots. 
1’hey were just going to draw water, when they 
saw a flood of light upon the well. They looked t 
up, and there in the cassia tree w'os a beautiful - 
young man. Prince Fire-fade saw the maidens, 
and asked for some wuiter. 'I'lie maidens drew 
some and })ut it in a golden cup, and gave him to 
drink. ^Vithout tasting the water, the prince lo 
took the jewel that hung at his neck, put it Ibe- 
tween his li[>s, and let it drop into the golden cup. 

It stuck to the cup, so that the maidens could not 
take it off ; so they brought the cup, with the 
jewel on it, to the Princess I'earl. » 

AVheii she saw the jewu*l, the ])rin<H‘SS asked the 
maidens, “ Is there any one inside the gate!” 

So the maidens answered : “ ’rhere is some one 
sitting on the to}) of the cassia tree, above our 
well. It is a beautiful young man, more beautiful ao 
even than our king. He asked for w’ater, and we 
gave him some; but, without drinking it, he 
dropped this jewel from his lips into the cup, and 
w'e have brought it to you.” 
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Then Princess Pearl, thinking this very strange, 
went out to look. 81 ie was lielighted at the sight 
But not giving the prince time to take more than 
one little peep at her, she ran to tell her fat^r, 
saying : — s 

“ J atlier, tljere is a l>eautitul jierson at our 
gate.” 

Then the Sea King liiniselt’ went out to look. 
Wlien h<‘ sav. the young man on the top of the 
tree, he knew that it must l)e I’rinee Fire-fade, w 
lie made him come (ii)wn, and led him i'lto the 
])ulaee, wliere he seated him upon a throne made 
of skins and silk rugs, 'rinm a great feast was 
spread, and every one was so kind to Prince Fire- 
fade that tlie end of it w’as, 1h' married Princess it 
J’earl and lived in that land for three years. 

Now, one night, when tlie three years had al- 
most passed^ Prince Fire-fade thought of his 
home and what had happened there, and heaved 
one deep sigh. w 

Princess Pearl was grieved, and said to her 
father ; — 

“We have been so happy thest* three years, and 
he never sighed before ; but last night he heaved 
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one deep sigh. What can be the meaning of 
it?” 

So the Sea King asked the prince to tell him 
what ailed him, and also what had been the rea- 
6 son of his coming to that land. Then Prince Fire- 
fade told the Sea King all the story of the lost 
fishhook, and how his elder brother had behaved. 

Thft* Sea King at once called together all the 
ffsb^^ pt* the sea, great and small, and asked, 
10 “ Was any fish taken this fishhook ( ” 

So all the fishes said, “ Tlie tai lias been com- 
plaining of something sticking in his tliroat, and 
hurting him wlieu he eats, so perliaps he has 
taken the hook.” 

16 So they made the tai open his month, and 
looked in his throat, and there, sure enough, was 
the fishliook. Tlieu the liook was washed and 
given to Frinee Fire-fade. 'Tlie Spa King also 
gave him two jewels. ’One was called the tide- 
«o flowing jewel, and the other was called the tide- 
ebbing jewel. And he said then to the prince : — 
" Go home now to your own land, and take 
back the fishhook to your brother. In this way 
you shall plague him. If he plant rice fields in 
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the upland, make you your rice fields in the 
valley ; and if he make rice fields in the valley, 
do you make your ri‘‘e fields in the upland. I 
will rule tlie vi at<*r so that it may <lo good it) you, 
but harm to him. If Prince Fire-flash should be 5 
.mgry with you for this and try to kill you, tlmi 
jmi out tlie tide-flowing jew'el, and the tide will 
come up to dvowui him. But if he is sort}', and 
asks jiardon, then jmt out the tide-ebbing jewel, 
and the tide will g(» ba(^k and let him live.” 10 

Tlien the Sea King culled all the eroco'liles and 
said : — 

“ Jlis lligliness Prince Fire-fade is going to the 
u|>pt:r world; which of" you will take him there 
quickly and bring me back word !” is 

And one crocoilile, tw'o fathoms long, answered, 

“ 1 wull take him to the upper world, atid come 

back in a dav.” 

• *' 

“ Do so, then,” said the Sea King, “ and be sure 
that you do not frighten him as you are crossing 20 
the middle of the sea.” 

He then seated the Prince upon the cropodile’s 
head and saw him off. 

Tlie crocodile brought him safe home in one 
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day, as be had promised. When the crocodile 
was going to start back again, Prince Fire-fade 
untied the dirk from his belt, and setting it on the 
creature’s neck, sent him away. 

6 Then Prince Fire-fade gave the fishhook to his 
elder brother, and in all things did as the Sea 
King had told him to do. So from that time 
Prince Fife-flash became j)oor, and t^ame with 
great fury to kill his brotlier. But, just in time, 

10 Prince Fire-fade put forth the tide-flowing jewel 
to drown him. When he found himself in sueh 
danger. Prince Fire-flash said lie was sorry. So 
his brother put forth the tide-ebbing jewel to save 
him. 

15 When he had been jilagued in this way for a 
long time, he bowed his head, saying : — 

“ From this time forth, 1 submit to you, my 
younger brother. I will be 'your guard by day 
and by night, and in all things serve you.” 

^Japanese Fairy Tak^ told by Mrs. T. H. James. 

cas'sia, an Eastern tree ; Xa!i a kind of fish; croc'c dile, 
fatb^om, a measure, six feet long; dirk, a small sword, a dagger. 

Copy these senteuees. using other words for those printed in 
italics : — 
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Big tish an<l lUth fish carn<> to hia line* 

The wise oU! niai. Inailt a boat. 

'The prince mmle hiuU to reach the Saa King's palace 
He said that the sea was ea/m. 

The maidens twiw a htaatifvi j^ounv man. 

T)»e prinee.vs t!ioU;|;ht this very Btrangv, 

Slu. was delight *;d with the j<‘weh 

'hhe Sea Kiuff wfis verj kind to the j>rince. 

He used the jewels to plague his orotlier. 

( You see there are different ways of saying the same thing.) 
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LULLABY 

Hush ! the waves are rolling in, 

White with foam, white with foam ; 
Father toils amid the din; 

But baby sleeps at liome. 

6 Hush I the winds roar hoarse and deep, — 

On they come, on they c(>me ! 

Brother seeks tlie wandering sheep ; 

But baby sleeps at liome. 

Hush I the rain sweeps o’er the knowes, 
w Where they roam, where they roam ; 

Sister goes to seek the cows; 

But baby sleeps at home. 

— From the Old Gaelic^ 

•a 

din, a coiifuse<l noise ; knowes. low hills. 

Where does the baby live? How do you know? Do you 
think the family is rich or poor ? Why do you think so? At 
what do you think the father works? Why do the brother and 
sister seek the sheep and cows? Try to think how the picture 
looks. Tell how it looks. 




m 
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THE WONDERFUL MIRROR 

A LONG, long time ago there lived in a quiel 
8j)Ot a young man and his wife. They had one 
child, a little daughter, whom they both loved 
with all their hearts. I cannot tell you theii 
6 names, for they have been long since forgotten 

It happened once while the little girl was still 
young, that the father was obliged to go to the 
great city the capital of Japan, uptni some busi* 
ness. It was too far for the mother and her little 
ro girl to go, so he set out alone, after bidding 
them good-by and promising to bring them home 
some pretty present. 

The mother had never been farther from home 
than the next village, and she could not help be- 
5 ing a little frightened at the thought ^of her hus- 
band taking such a long journey ; and yet she wag 
a little proud, too for he was the first man in all 
that countryside who had been to the big town 
where the king and his great lords lived, and 
w where there were so many beautiful and curious 
things to be seen 
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At last the time came when she might expect 
her husband back so slie dressed the child in its 
best clothes, aod herself put on a pretty blue dress 
which she knew her husiwind liked. 

You may fancy how glad this good wife was to t 
see him come home safe and soimd, and how the 
’.ittle girl clapped lier hands and laughed with de- 
light when sliie saw the pretty toys her father had 
brongl'.t for her. He had much to tell of all the 
wondei-fid things he iiad seen upon the journey lo 
and in the town itsell. 

“ I have brought you a very pretty thing,” said 
he to his wife ; “ it is calle<i a mirror. Look and 
tell me what vou sec inside.” 

He gave to her a plain, wdiitc wooden box, in is 
which, when slio had opened it, slie found a round 
piece of metal. One side was wliite like frosted 
silver, and ornamented with raised figures of birds 
and flowers; the other was bright as the clearest 
crystal. Into it the young mother looked with ai 
delight and astonishment, for from its depths was 
looking at her, W’ith parted lips and bright eyes, 
a smiling, happy face. 

“ What do you see 1 ” again asked the husband. 
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pleased at her aston- 
ishment, and glad 
to show that he had 
learned something 
6 while he had been 
away. 

“I see a pretty 
woman looking at 
me, and she moves 
10 her lips as if she was 
speaking, and, dear 
me, how odd, she 
has on a blue dress 
just like mine!'* 

15 “Why, you silly 
woman, it is your 

own face that vou 

• 

see,” said the hus- 
band, proud of 
io knowing something 
that his wife didn’t 
know. “ That round 
piece of metal is 
called a mirror; in 
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the town everybody has one, althougch we have 
not seen them ii\ this country place before.” 

The wife was (diarnu'd with her present, and 
for a few days couhi not look into the mirror often 
enough; for you must remember that, as this was * 
the first time she had seen a mirror, so, of c^>ur8e, 
it was tlic first time slie had ever seen the reflection 
of her own ])retty face. Ihit she considered such a 
wonderful tliin<j^ far too ju'eeious for everyday use, 
and soon shut it uj) in its box again, and put it lo 
away cai'cfully among hi-r jnost valued trejisures. 

Years passed on, ami the husband and wife still 
lived happily. The joy of their life was their little 
daughter, who grew up the very image of her 
mother, and who was so dutiful and affi'ctionate i« 
that evervl)odv loved lier. Mindful of her own 

w %/ 

little passing vanity on finding herself so lovely, 
the mother kept the mirror carefully hidden away, 
fearing that the use of it might breed a spirit of 
pride in her little girl. m 

She never spoke of it, and as for the father, he 
had forgotten all about it. So it happened that 
the daughter grew up as simple as the mother had 
been, and knew nothing of her own good looks, 
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or of the mirror which would have reflected 
them. 

But by and by a terrible misfortune happened 
to this happy little family. The good, kind 
6 mother fell sick ; and, although her daughter 
waited upon her day and night with loving care, 
. sl)^ .gc^ worse and worse, until at last there was 
lio h(^e, and she must die. 

When she found that she must so soon leave her 
10 husband and child, the poor woman felt very sor- 
rowful, grieving for those she was going to leave 
behind, and most of all for her little daughter. 

She called the girl to her and said : “ My dar- 
ling child, you know that I am very sick ; soon I 
16 must die, and leave your dear father and you 
alone. When I am gone, promise me that you 
will look into this mirror every night and every 
morning; there you will see' me, and.kliow that I 
am still watching over you.” 

10 With these words she took the mirror from its 
hiding place and gave it to her daughter. The 
child promised, with many tears, and so the 
mother, seeming now calm and resigned, died a 
short time after 
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Now this obedient and dutiful daughter Ilevfei^ 
forgot her mother’s last r«iquest, but each morning 
and evening took the mirror from its hiding piacO/r^ 
and hioked in it long and eaniestly. There she 
saw the bright and smiling vision of her loirt; t 
motlver, — not pale and sickly as in her |a8t days, , 
but the beautiful young mother of long ago. To 
her at night slic told the story of the tnajs and 
dirtieuliies of the day ; to her in the morning she 
looked for synipatliy and encouragement in what- w 
ever might be in store for her. 

So (lay by day slie lived as if in her mother’s 
sight, striving still to please her as she had done 
in her lifetime, and careful always to avoid what 
might ])aiu or grieve her. u 

Her greatest j(jy was to be able to look in the 
mirror and say: “Mother, I have been to-day 
what you would have me to be.” 

Seeing her every night and morning, without 
fail, look into the mirror, and seem to hold con- ao 
verse with it, her fathei at length asked her the 
reason of her strange behavior. 

“ Father,” she said, “ I look in the mirror every 
day to see my dear mother and to talk with her.” 
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Then she told him of her mother’s dying wish, 
and how she had never failed to fulfill it. 

Touched by so much sim)>lic!ity, and such faith- 
ful, loving obedience, the father shed tears of pity 
6 and affecition. Nor could he find it in his heart 
to tell the child that the image she saw in the 
mirror was but the reflection of her own sweet 
face, by constant sympathy and association be- 
coming more and more like her dead motiier’s 
w day by day. 

— Japartf’ne Vairy Tale, told l>y MiiS. T. II. James. 

crys'tat clear, like glass; pre'cious, valuable; en courtage ment; 
aim plic'i ty ; sym'pa thy ; vis'ion, something seen. 

Write these sentences, using ihe following words in place of 
those that mean about the satiie thing: fancy, ylad, toys^ much, 
wonderful, mirror, ornamenfcdy hrijht, deliyht. 

You may imagine ho>v delighted the good wife was to see 
her husband. The little girl laughed witli joy when she saw the 
pretty playthings. Ho luwl a great ^leal to tell of the strange 
things he had seen. He brought his wife a hKjking-glass. It 
was decorated 4m one side. It was clear as cr} stal on the other 
The wife looked at it with great pleasure. 
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THE FAIRIES 

Dp tiio airy mountain, 
D(*\vn the nisiiy glen, 

W e daren’t g4» a-lmuHny: 

For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
’IVooping all togn*tlier; 
Green jacket, red eaj». 

And vvliit owl’s feather! 
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Down along the rock shore 
Some make their home : 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 

Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake. 

With frogs for their watchdogs. 
All night awake. 

High on the hilltop 
The old king sits ; 

He is now so old and gi'ay. 

He’s nigh lost his wits. 

With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 

On his stately joiameys 

From Slieveleague to Rosses:' 

Or going up with mlisic 
On cold starry nights. 

To sup with the queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 

They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 
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When “ihe came down a^ain» 
lier tilends were all gone. 

Tliey fook her lightly back, 

lietAveeii the night and morrow ; 
They thouglit that she was fast asleep, 
Blit she was ticad with sorrow, 

Tiiey have kejit her ever since 
Deep within the lakes, 

On a bed of flag leaves, 

W atching till she wakes. 

By the craggy hillside, 

'll > rough the mosses bare, 

Tliey have planted thorn trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

Is any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite. 

He shall find their sharjiest thorns 
In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 

We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
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Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together ; 

Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl’s feather ! 

— William Allingham* 

fttsh'y, overgrown with rushes or reeds ; crag^gy, rough and 
rocky ; Northern Lights, tlie Aurora, a display of light seen at 
night in the nortlierii sky ; Slieve^league (Sl^v'l^g). 

Who is talking? Of what is he afraid? Wliai made him 
so afraid? How are tliey dressed? Wliere do they live? 

Why is the mountain called “airy”? What is a Vushy 
glen? What are the crispy pancakes? Wliy have they frogs 
for watchdogs? Head the line that tells tliat the old king 
does not know much. Are you afraid of the littlefmen ? Why 
not? 


• Where the hee sucks, there, suck I : 

In a cowslip’s hell 1 lie ; 

There I couch when owls do? cry : 

On the bat’s back I do fly. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

10 Under the blossom that hangs on the hough ! 

— WULUAM SHAaESPEARK. 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING 



I'l' wji'^ I»eantiful in the 
c»)iintrv ; it was sunmier- 
time; the wlieat was yel- 
low, tlie oats were green, 
tlie liay was stacked up s 
in the green meadows. 
The sunshine fell warmly 
on an old house, sur- 


roiiiided by deep caiuils. From tlie walls down 
to the Avater’s edge tliere grew large burdock lo 
leaves, so high that children could stand upright 
among them without being seen. The spot was 
as wild as the thickest jrart of the wood, and on 
that account -a Duck had chosen to make her nest 


there. She Avas sitting on her eggs ; but the is 
pleasure she had felt at first AV’as noAV almost 
gone. She had been there a long time, and had 
few visitors ; for the other Ducks preferred swim- 
ming on the canals to sitting among the burdock 
leaA^es gossiping with h^. to 
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At last the eggs cracked one after another, 
" Tchick ! tchick ! ” All the eggs were alive, and 
one little head after another peeped forth. 
“ Quack 1 quack ! ” said the Duck, and all got up 
6 as well as they could. They peeped about from 
under the green leaves; and, as green is good 
for the eyes, their mother let them look as long 
as they pleased. 

“ How large the world is 1 ” said the little ones ; 
10 for they found their present life very different 
from their former one, while yet in the eggshells. 

** Do you imagine this to be the whole of the 
world?” said the mother. “ It extends far beyond 
the other side of the garden to the pastor’s field , 
16 but I have never been there. Are you all here? ” 
And then she got up. “ No, not all ; the largest 
egg is still unbroken. How long will this last? 
I am so weary of it!” Ahd then she sat down 
again. 

80 “Well, and how are yon getting on?” asked 
an old Duck, who had come to pay her a visit 

“This one egg keeps me so long,” said the 
mother. “ It will not break ; but you should see 
the others! They are the prettiest little duck* 
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lings I have seen in all my days. They are all 
like their father, — the goo d-for -nothing fdlow, he 
has not been to visit me once * ” 

“ Let me see the egg that will not break,” said 
the old Duck ; “ depend upon it, it is a turkey’s s 
egg. I w'as cheated in the same way once myself, 
and I had such trouble, with the young ones; for 
they were afraid of the water, and I could not 
get them there. I calUul and scolded, but it 
was all of no use. But let me see the egg— -w 
ah, yes! to be sine, that is a turkey’s egg. 
Leave it, and teach the other little ones to 
swim.” 

“ I will sit on it a little longer,” said the Duck. 
'‘I have been sitting so long, that I may as wellw 
spend the harvest here.” 

“ It is no business of mine,” said the old Dudk, 
and away sl\e waddled. 

The great egg burst at last. “ TchickI tchick!” 
said the little one, and out it tumbled — but, oh,« 
how large and ugly it was! The Duck looked at 
it. “ That is a great, strong creature,” said she ; 
“none of the others are at aU like it; can it be a 
young turkey c5ock1 Well, we shall soon find 
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out; it must go into the water, though I push 
it in. myself/* 

The next day there was delightful weather, and 
the sun shone warmly upon all the green leaves 
6 when l\l()ther Duck with all her family went down 
to the canal. J’lump she went into the water. 
“ Quack ! quack ! ” cried she, and one duckling 
after another jumped in. The water closed over 
their heads, but all came up again, and swam 



0 together in the jileasanrest manner; their legs 
moved without etlbrt. All were there, even the 
ugly, gray one. ' 

“No! it is not a turkey,” said the old Duck; 
“only see how prettily it moves its legs! how 
IB upright it holds itself! it is my own child. It 
is also really very pretty, when one looks more 
closely at it. Quack! quack! Now come with 
me, I will take you into the world, and introduce 
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you in the duck yaid ; Imt keep close to me, or 
some one may tread oh you ; and beware of the 
cat.” 

bur' dock, a nilii a lur|/e, leaf; ca na!l\ a largo 

diteh iiliecl with waur, often nsul for l -uus ; introduce^ 

Oral Exercise. — W] k‘iv lia.l llai nioilier diiok liidden her 
« 

!ie<t ? Wliv ? Why did siie havt* (o sit so long on the nesfc '^ 
What ditl she tliink of the duek tluit eaine oiit of the great 

‘w'*' 

Written or Oral. — M tku one Htattuiu nt in answer to each of 
these questioiw. 
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So they came into the duck yard, 'I’licre was 
a horrid noise. Two familit's were <nnirrelinfr s 
about tlu* remains of an eel, tvliieli in the end 
Wits secured hv the cut. 

“ See, my children, such is the way of the 
world,” said the Motlier Dmsk, wii»in}r her beak, 
for she, too. wiis fond of eels. “Now use yourio 
le^s,” said she, ‘keep tojrether, and bow to the 
old duck you see yonder. She is the most noted 
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of all the fowls present, and is of Spanish blood, 
which accounts for her appearance and manners. 
And look, she has a red rag on her leg! that is 
considered very handsome, and is the greatest 
distinction a duck can have. Don’t turn your 
feet inward. A well-educated duckling always 
keeps his legs far apart, like his father and 










mother, just so — look! 
now bow your necks, and 
say ‘ quack.* ” 

And they did as they 
^ were told. But the other 
ducks who were in the 


yard looked at them, and said aloud “ Only see, 
now w'e have another brood, as if there were not 
enough of us already. How ugly that one is ; we 
will not endure it.” And <ir»e of the ducks flew 


at him, and bit him in the neck. 

“ Leave him alone,” said the mother ; ** he is 
• doing no one any harm.” 
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“Yes, but he is so large aii»I so strangc-looking, 
and therefore he f iiall he teased,’/ 

“Those are fine children tliftt our good mother 
has,” said the old duck with the red rag on her 
leg. “All are pretty except one, and that has fc 
not turned out well; I almost wish it could be 
hatched over again.” 

“ That cannot be, please your Highness,” said 
the mother. “ t’ertainly he Is not handsome, but 
he is a very good child, and swims as well as the to 
others, indeed rather better. 1 think he will grow 
like the others all in good time, and jawimps will 
look smaller. He stayed so long in the eggshell, 
that is the cause of the difference ; ” and she 
scratched the Duckling’s neck, and stroked hisw 
whole body. “Besides,” added she, “he is a 
drake: I think he wdll be very strong, therefore 
it does not matter so nmch; he will fight his 
way through.” 

“The other ducks an* very pr(!tty,” said theao 
old duck. “ Pray make yourselves at home, and 
if you find an eel’s head you can bring it to me.” 

And accordingly they made themselves at home. 

But the poor little Duckling who had come 
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last out of its eggshell and who was so ugly, 
was bitten, pecked, and teased by both ducks 
and I'tens. 

“It is so large!” said they all. And the 
Starkey cock, who had come into the world 
with spurs on, and therefore fancied he was an 
emperor, puffed himself out like a sliip in full 
sail, and marched up to the Duckling quite red 
with passion. The poor little thing scarcely 
10 knew what to do. He was (juite distressed 
because he was so ugly, and because he was 
the jest of the poultry yard. 

So passed the first day, and afterward matters 
grew worse and worse — the j)oor Duckling was 
18 scorned by all. Even his brothers and sisters 
behaved unkindly, and were constantly saying, 
“ The cat catch you, you nasty creature ! ” The 
mother said, “Ah, if you A\(erc only far away!” 
The ducks bit him, the hens pecked him, and 
so the girl who fed the j>oultry kicked him. 

ap pear'ance ; dis tinc'tion ; ed'u ca ted. 

Which ]«irapnii>li8 tell how the Mjjly dueklinjj w’as treated 
in the duck yurd ? Make one Ktatenicnt which tells this. 

Oral or Written. — Make this same statement in as many dif 
ferent ways as you can- 
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THE' UGLY DUCKLING {ConfinuJ) 

The Duckliii}^ ran ov'^er the lutlge; the little 
birds in the binljos were twritiod. “That is be- 
cause I am so ugly,” thought DiKisUng, slmttiiig 
liis eyes, but ou lie rau. At last he rnnie to a 
wide moor, whei*e lived some wild ducks; here 6 
he lay the wliole night, so tired and so eomtbrt- 
less. In the morning the wild ducks flew up, 
and perceived their ne'v companion. “ Pray, wdio 
are you?” asked they; ami our little Duckling 
turned himself in all directions, and grei'ted themw 
as jiolitely as possible. 

“Yoti are really viuy ugly!” said the wild 
ducks; “however, that does not matter to us, 
jirovidcd you do not marry into our families.” 
Poor thing! he had never thought of marrying, is 
He only begged permission to He among the 
reeds, and drink the water of the moor. 

There he lay for two wliole days ; on the third 
day there came two wild geese, or rather gan- 
ders, who had not been long out of theit egg- ao 
shells, which accounted for their impertinence. 
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“ Hark you,” said they, “ you are so ugly that we 
like you very well ; will you come with us, and be 
a bird of passage 1 On another moor, not far from 
this, are some dear, sweet wild geese, as lovely 
fi creatures as have ever said ‘hiss, hiss.’ You are 
truly iu the way to make your fortune, ugly as 
you are.” 

Bang! a gnm went off all at once, and both 
wild geese lay dead among tlie reeds. The 
10 water became red with blood. Bang! a gun went 
off again; and whole flock of wild geese flew up 
from among the reeds, and another report fol- 
lowed. 

There was a grand hunting party ; the hunters 
16 lay hidden all around. Some were even sitting in 
the trees, whose huge branches stretched far over 
the moor. The blue smoke rose through the thick 
trees like a mist; the hounds splaslied about in 
the mud, the reeds and rushes bent’iii all direc- 
sotions. How frightened the poor little Buck was! 
He turned his head, thinking to hide it under his 
wings, and in a moment a most terrible-looking 
dog stood close to him, his tongue hanging out 
of his mouth, his eyes sparklmg fearfully. He 



opened wide his jaws at the sight of* our Duck- 
ling, showed him his sharp white teeth, and 
splash, splash ! he was gone, — gone without hurt- 
ing hi' a. 

“ Well ! let me be thankful, ” sighed he; ** I am « 
so ugly, that even the dog will not eat me.” 

And now he lay still, ilujugh the shooting con- 
tinued among the reeds, shot following shot, t 

The noise did n(*t stop till late in the day, and 
even then the j)oor little thing dared not stir. He 
waited several hours before he looked around him, 
and then hastened away from the moor as fast 
as he could. He ran over fields and meadows, 
though the wind was so high that he had some 
trouble in getting along. w 

Towards evening he reached a wretched little 
hut. The wind blew very hard, so that our poor 
little Ducklitig was obliged to support himself pn 
his tail, in order to stand against it ; but it became 
worse and worse. He then saw that the door had so 
lost one of its hinges, and hung so much awry 
that he could creep through the opening into the 
room. 

In this room lived an old woman, with her cat 
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and her hen; and the C5at, whom she called hei 
• little son, knew how to set up his back and purr ; 
indeed, he could even emit sparks when stroked 
the wrong way. The hen had very short legs, 
6 and was therefore called “Cuckoo Short-legs”; 



she laid very good eggs, and the old .woman loved 
her as her ctwn child. 

The next morning the new guest was seen ; the 
cilt began to rnew, and the hen to cackle, 
to What is the matter 1 ” asked the old woman, 
looking round. However, her eyes were not good, 
so she took the young Duckling to be a fat duck 
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who had lost her way. “ This is a capital catch,” 
said she ; “ I shall now liave duck’s eggs.” 

Now the cat was the master of the house, and 
the heu was the mistress, and ther used always 
to say, “ We and the Avorld,” f(*r they thouglit « 
tlieraselves to be not only the half of tlie world, 
but also by far the better half. The l)u<;kling 
thought it was possible to be of a dilferent opinion, 
but this the hen would not alh)w. 

“ Can you lay eggs 1 ” she askticL m 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, hold your tongue.” 

And the eat said, “Can you set up your back? 
can you purr '? ” 

“ No.” « 

“Well, then, you should have no opinion when 
sensible persons are speaking.” 

So the Duckling sat alone in a corner, and was 
in a very bad humor. However, he luij)pcned to 
think of the fresh air and bright sunshine, andM 
these thoughts gave him 8U(di a strong wish to 
swim again, that he could not help telling it to 
the hen. > 

“What ails you?” said the hen. “You have 
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nothing to do, and therefore brood over these 
fancies ; either lay e^s or purr, then you will 
forget them.” 

** But it is so fine to swim ! ” said the Duckling ; 
6 “so fine when the waters close over your head, 
aifd.^«u plunge to the bottom ! ” 

.^Well, that is a queer sort of pleasure,” said 
the hen; “I think you must be crazy. Not to 
speak of myself, ask the cat — he is the most 
10 sensible animal I know — whether he would like 
to swim, or to plunge to the bottom of the water. 
Ask our mistress, the old woman — there is no 
one in the world wiser than she. Do you think 
she would take pleasure in swimming, and in the 
18 waters closing over her head 1 ” 

^You do not understand me,” said the Duck- 
ling. 

“What, we do not undeVstand you! So you 
think yourself wiser than the cat and the old 
aowonmn, not to speak of myself. Do not fancy 
any such thing, child, but be thankful for all the 
kindness that has been shown you. But you are 
dlly, and it is tiresome to have anything to do 
with you. Believe me, I wish you well. Come. 
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for oncse ^ve yourself the trouble to learn to purr, 
or to lay eggs.” 

“I think I will go out into the wide world 
again,” said the Duckling. 

** Well, go,” answered the hen. 

# 

per mis'sion ; pas' sage; has'ten, to hurry ; a wr3r^, omokad. 

Oral Exercise. — 'Fell all about the duckling and the wUd 
geese. Tell about his escape from the dog. Tell how the hut 
looked. 1 ell about who lived in the hut. How did they treal 
the duckling ? At last^ what did he do? 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING {Concluded) 

So the Duckling went. He swam on the Bur* 
face of the water, he plunged beneath, but aH 
animals passed him by, on account of his ugliness. 
And the autumn came. The leaves turned yellow 
and brown, and the wind caught them and dancedio 
them about. The air was very cold, the clouds 
were heavy with hail or snow, and the raVOT sat 
on the hedge and croaked, — the poor Duckling 
was certainly not very comfortable! 
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One evening, just as the sun was setting, a flock 
of large, beautiful birds rose from out of the brush- 
wood. The Duckling had never seen anything so 
Ijeitutiful before. Their feathers were of a dazzling 
l^jlhite, and they had long, slender necks. They 
®were swans ; they uttered a strange cry, spread out 
their long, splendid wings, and flew away from 
these cold regions to warmer countries, acrt)ss the 
open sea. They flew so high, so very higli ! and 
10 the little Ugly Duckling’s feelings were so strange, 
lie turned round and round in the water like a 
mill wheel, strained Ids lu'ck to look after them, 
and sent forth such a loud and strang(> cry that it 
almost frightened himself. Ah ! he could not for- 
leget them, those noble birds! those hajipy birds! 
When he could see tliein no longer, he plunged to 
the bottom of the water, and when he rose again 
’ he was almost beside himself Tlie D«c-kling knew 
not what the birds were called, knew not whither 
so they were flying, yet he loved them as he had 
never before loved anything, lie envied them 
not, and it would never have occurred to him to 
wish such beauty for himself. He would have 
been quite contented if the ducks in ^e duck yards 
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had but endured his company — the poor, ugly 
Duckling. 

And the winter was so cold, so cold! The 
Duckling was to swhri round and round 

in the water, to keep it I'rom friH'zing. Lvery 6 
night tlie oj)ening in wliich lie swam became 
smaller and smaller. It li-oze so that the crust 
of ice cracikled; and tlie Duckling was obliged to 
make good use of his legs to pre\ent the water 
from freezing entirely. At last, wearied out, heio 
lay stiff and cold in the ice. 

Early in the morning there })assed by a man, 
who sjiw him, broke the. ice in pieces with his 
wooden shoe, and brought him home to his wife. 

He now revived. The children w<tuld havew 
played with him, but our Duckling thought t|;iey 
wished to tease him, and in his terror jumped into 
the milk pail, so that the milk was s})illed about 
the room. The good woman screamed and clapped 
her hands; and he flcAV into the pan where the* 
butter was kept, and thence into the meal barrel, 
and out again, and then how strange he looked I 

Tlie woman screamed, and struck at him with 
the tongs. The children ran races with each other 
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trying to catch him, and laughed and screamed 
likewise. It was well for him that the door stood 
open. He jumped out among tlie bushes into the 
new-fallen snow, and lay there as in a dream. 

6 But it would be to(t sad to tell all the trouble 
that he was obliged to sufter during the winter. 
Hfe was lying on a moor among the reeds, when 
the sun began to shine warmly again, the larks 
sang, and beautiful H})ring had returned. 

10 And once more he shook his wings, 'fhey were 
stronger than formerly, and bore him forward 
quickly ; and, before lie was well aware of it, he 
was in a large ganlen wliere the apple trees stood 
in full bloom. Oh ! evervtliing ivas so lovely, so 

15 full of the freshness of spring! And out of the 
thicket eame three beautitiil white swans. They 
displayed tlieir f(‘atlu‘rs so proudly, and swam so 
lightly, so lightly ! The l)uekling kjiew the glori- 
ous creatures, and w’as seized with a strange 
sadness. 

** I will fly to them, those kingly birds ! ” said 
he. “ They will kill me, because I am so ugly ; 
but it matters not Better to be killed by them 
than to be bitten by the ducks, iiecked by the 
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hens, kicked by the girl who feeds the poultry, 
and to have so nivch to suffer diiriug the winter!” 
He flew into the water and swam toward the 
beautiful creatuv«‘s; they saw liim and ran for- 
ward to meet lum. “Only kill me,” said the poor # 
animal, and he bowed his head l<»w, expecting 
death; but what did lie see in the water? He 



saw beneath him his own fonn, no longer that of 
a plump, ugly, gi'ay bird — it was that of a swan. 

It matters not to have been born in a duckii 
yard, if one has been hatehed from a swan s Ogg. 

Some little children were running about in the 
garden. They threw grain and bread into the 
water, and the youngest exclaimed, " There is a 
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new one f ” The others also cried out, " Fes, there 
is a new swan cornel” and they clapped their 
hands, and danced around. They ran to their 
father and mother, bread and cake were thrown 
6 into the water, and every one said, “The new one 
is the best, so young and so beautiful ! ” and the 
old swans bowed before him. Tlie young swan 
felt quite ashamed, and hid his liead under his 
wings. He scarcely knew what to do, Ije was so 
10 happy; but still he was not proud, for a good 
heart is never proiuL 

He remembered how he had been persecuted, 
and he now heard everv one sav he was the most 
beautiful of all lieautiful birds. The trees bent 
IS down their branches toward him low into the 
water, and the sun shone warm and bright. He 
shook Ills feathers, stretched his slender neck, 
and in the joy of his heart toid, “ How little did I 
dream of so much happiness when I was only the 

*0Ugly Duckling! — Haks Christian Aniirksen. 

croak, to make a harsh, gratinff cry ; com'fort a ble ; oc cur', 
to hapiwn ; poul'try, harnyanl fowls, such as chickens, geese, 
and ducks ; per'ae cute, to tease, annoy { moor, a wild, level 
place. 
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Write a statement in answer to eai‘h of these questions 
To what did the du**klin^ go ? H<iW long did he stay there ? 
Who found him and i/ook him to liis home/ Whj did the 
duckling leave this home? 

When spring camt" where was he ? Avhat did he moot swim- 
ming on the canal ? dlow did they treat hhn ? When he looked 
at himself in tlie water, what did he tinii he was? 

Copy the sentence beginning, It matters not,’’ etc. 

Do you ask what the birds say? Tiu; Sparrow, 
the Dove, 

The Jjinnet, and Thrush say, I love and I love ! ” 
In the winter they’re silent> the wind is so strong; 
What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud song, « 
Hut green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm 
weather. 

And singing and loving all come l>ack together. 

“ I love, and I love,” almost all the birds say 
From sunrise to star-rise, so gladsome are they! i« 
But the Lark* is so brimful of gladness and love. 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above. 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings be, 

“ I love my love, and my love loves me.” 

’Tis no w'onder that he’s full of joy to the brim, u 
When he loves his Love, and his Love loves him. 

— Sahckl Taylob CoLEKirwit. 
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THE PEA BLOSSOM 



HEKE were once five 
peas in one sliell. 
l^hey were ji^reen, ami 
the slu‘11 was j^reen, 
and so they believed 
that the whole world 
must he green also. 
Idle sliell grew, and 
tlie peas grew. They 
10 suited theinselv(‘S to their position, and sat all in 
a row. The sun shone without and warmed 
the shell, and the rain made it eh'ar and trans- 
par<*nt; it was mild ami agreeable in broad day- 
light, and dark at night, as it generally is ; and 
15 the peas as they sat there grew biggey and bigger, 
and more thoughtful, for they felt there must be 
something for them to do. 

“ Are we to sit here forever 1 Shall we not be- 
come hard by sitting here so long ? It seems to 
Home there must be something outside, and I feel 
sure of it,” said one. 
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And, as weeks passed by, the peas becAme yel- 
low, and the shell became vellow. 

* •/ 

“All the world is turning yellow, I suppose," 
said they, — and jierhaps they were right. 

Suddeidy they felt a puU at the shell ; it was f 
tom off, and held in human liands, then slipped 
into the pocket of a jacket in company with otbei 
full pods. 

“Now we sliall soon be opened,” said one, — 
just what they all wanted. “ I should like to w 
know which one of u^ will travel fartliest,” said 
the smallest of the five. “We shall soon see 
now.” 

“ What is to happen will hap])en,” said the 
largest pea. u 

“ Crack,” went the slu-ll ns it burst, and the 
five peas r<»lled out into the bright sunshine. 
There they lay in a child’s hand, A little boy 
was holding them tightly, and .said tlnw were fine 
peas for his pea shooter. And immediately heao 
put cue in and shot it out. 

“Now I am flying out into the wide world; 
catch me if you can,” said he, and he was gone in 
a moment. 
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“ I intend to fly straight to the sun ; that is a 
shell that lets itself be seen, and it will suit me 
exactly,” said the second; and away he went. 

“We shall go to sleep wherever we find our- 
6 selves; we shall still be rolling onwards,” said the 
two next ; and thev did certaiidv fall on the floor, 
and roll about before they got into the pea 
shpoter; but they were put in for all that. “We 
shall go farther than the others,” said they. 

10 “What is to happen will ha])pen,” exclaimed 
the last, as he was shot out of the pea shooter; 
and as he spoke he flew up under an old board 
under a ganvt window, and fell into a little crack 
which was almost filled uj) with moss and fine 
15 earth. The moss closed itstdf round him, and 
there he. lay, a captive indeed, but not unnoticed 
bv Clod. 

“ What is to happen will happen,” said he to 
himself. 

80 Within the little garret lived a })oor woman, 
who went out to clean stoves, chop wood into 
small pieces, and perform such like hard work. 
Yet she remained always poor, and at home in 
the gan'et lay her only daughter, not quite grown 
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up, and very delicate and weak. For a whole 
year she had kept her bed, and it seemed as if she 
could neither live nor die. 

“She is goin^ ro her little sister,” said the 
woman ; “ 1 had but the two chiMren, and it was s 
not an easy thing to support both of them ; but 
the good (Jod helped me in my work, and took 
one of them to Himself and pr()vi«led for her. 
Now I would gladly keep the other that was left 
to me, but I suppose they are not to be separated, lo 
and my si(tk girl will \ery soon go to her sister 
above.” But the sictk girl still remained where 
she was; (juietly and ])atiently she lay all the day 
long, while her mother was away from home at 
h<;r work, J6 

Spring came, and one morning early the sun 
shone brightly through the little window, and 

threw his ravs over the floor of the room. Just 

* 0 

as the mother was going to her work, the si(!k 
gii'l fixed her gaze on the lowest pane of the win-ao 
dow. “ Mother,” she exclaimed, “ what can that 
little green thing be that peeps in at the window 1 
It is moving in the wind.” 

The mother stepped to the window and halt 
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opened it. “Oh I” she said, “there is really a 
little pea which has taken root and is putting out 
its green leaves. How could it have gotten into 
this crack ? Well, now, here is a little garden for 
6 you to amuse yourself with.” So the bed of the 
sick girl was drawn nearer to the window, that 
she might see the budding plant ; and the mother 
went out to her work. 

“ Mother, I believe I shall get well,” said the 
10 sick child, in the evening; “the sun has shone in 
so brightly and warmly to-day, and the little pea 
is doing so well ; I shall get on better too, and go 
out into the warm sunshine again.” 

“ God grant it ! ” said the mother ; but she did 
16 not believe it would be so. But she propped up 
with a little stick the green plant which had given 
her child such pleasant hopes of life, so that it 
might not be broken by the winds ; she tied the 
piece of string to the window sill and to the upper 
aopart of the frame, so that the pea tendrils might 
twine round it when it shot up. And it did shoot 
up, indeed it might easily be seen to grow from 
day to day. 

“ Now, really, here is a flower coming,” said the 
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old woman, one moniiug ; and now at last she be- 
gan to encourage the iiope that her little sick 
daughter might really recover. She remembered 
that for some tirao the cliild had spoken more 
cheerl illy, and during the last few days had raised 6 
herselt in bed in the morning to look with spar- 



kling eyes at her little garden, which contained only 
a single pea plant. A week after, the sick girl sat 
up for the first time a whole hour, feeling quite 
happy by the open window in the warm sunshine, lo 
while outside grew the little plant, and on it a 
pink pea blossom in full bloom. The little maiden 
bent down and gently kissed the delicate leaves. 
The day was to her like a festival- 
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“ Our heavenly Father Himself has planted 
that pea, and made it grow and flourish, to bring 
joy to you and liope to me, my blessed child,” 
said the happy mother; and she smiled at the 
6 flower, as if it had been an angel from God. 

But what became of the other ])eas 1 Why, the 
one who flew out into the wide world, and said, 
“ Oateli me if you can,” fell into a gutter on the 
roof of a house and (*nde<l his travels in the crop 
10 of a jiigeon. The two lazy om*s were carried 
quite as far, for tlu^y also were eaten by pigeons, 
so they were at least of some use ; but the fourth, 
who wanted to reach the sun, fell into a sink, and 
lav there in the dirtv water for da vs and weeks, 
ifitill he had swelled to a sxrtait size. 

“ I am getting beautifully fat,” said the pea, “ I 
expect I shall burst at last ; no j»ea could do more 
than that, I think ; 1 am the most vemarkable of 
all the live which were in the shell.” But the 
ao young maiden stoo<l at the ojien garret window, 
with sparkling eyes and the rosy hue of health 
upon her cheeks ; she folded her thin hands over 
her jica blossom, ami thanked God for what he 
had done. 


CURIBTIAN AmI>£R8£N. 
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posi'tion; im me'di ate ly, at ojice; ten'drll, part of a vine 
by wliich it holds itself up in fiinihjnjj ; trans par'est, that can 
be seen through ; pig' eon ; a gree'a ble, pleasant. 

As the i>eas grew bigg-r iiad bigger, what did they feel? 
Head the exact words that t»ne of them said. ( VV'hen repeat 
the exact words tliat another person says, we quote the words, 
'I'lie words quoted are called a (po'titltun.) 

flive live more sentences (‘ontaiiiing quotations from this 
les.son. What wortls in each are quoted? With vvhat kind of 
a letter does each quotation hegiii . Notice the little mark 
jilaeed after the quotatiim. 'I'his mark is called a comma. 
Notice the double marks jdac.cd l«“fore and after the quotation. 
'I'hese are called quotation marks. 
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LULl.ABV 

Sweet and Itttv, .‘5wt*et and low, 

Wind of ^li(‘ tvestern sea, 

Low, low, breathe sind blow, 

AVind of the western sea ! 

Over the rollin|r wtiters jro, 

Come from the dyin{:r moon, and blow. 

Blow him aj^ain to me ; 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 

Best, rest, on mother’s breast. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 

Father will come to his babe in the nest, 

Silver sails all out of the west, 

Under the silver moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

— AbFKEI) TeNNYSOK. 

How many stanzas in the poem ? Read two lines that rhyme. 

Who is singing tliis song? To whom is she singing it? 
About whom is she singing ? Where is he ? Read a line wfai^h 
makes you think this. Read the next to the last line. Is the 
moon really silver? Why, tlien, do we speak of the silver 
moon^ Ask your teacher to teach you the music to which thw 
song is usually sung. 


THK MUSIC OF THE SPIiERES' 

WllKN WO aro fajsit asleep in bed, 

10 And hear in dream the sound of song, 

The moon and stars high overhead 
Are making music all night long. 

— Oabriki. Srtoun. 


* From The ChiM'* IT'orW, bjr«mrt«j»y of John Ijine. 
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THE SLEEPING BE\UTY 

In times past there lived a khig and queen, who 
said to each otlier every day of their lives, “ V\’^ouId 
that we had a child!” and yet they had none. 
But it happened once when the queen was bath- 
ing, there came a frog out of the water, and he 6 
squatted on the ground, and said to her: — 

“Thy wish shall he fulfilled; before a year has 
gone by, thoti shalt have a daughter.” 

And as the frog foretold, so it ha])pcned; and the 
queen hud a daughter so beautiful that the kingio 
could not contain himself for joy ; and he ordained 
a great feast. Not only did he bid to it his rela- 
tives, friends, and acquaintances, but also the wise 
women, that thev mii>:ht be kind and favorable to 
the child. There were thirteen of them ‘in hisw 
kingdom; but as he had only provided twelve 
golden plates for them to eat from one of them 
had to be left out. However, the feast was cele- 
brated; and as it drew to an end, the wise women 
stood forth to present to the child their wonderful a« 
gifts: one bestowed virtue, one beauty, a third 
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riches, and so on, whatever there is in the 
world to wish for. And when eleven of them 
had said their say, in came the xininvited thir- 
teenth, bnrnin<^ to revenge herself; and without 
6 greeting or respect, she^cried with a loud voice; — 

** In the fifteenth year of her age the princess 
shall prick herself with a spindle and shall fall 
down dead.” 

And without speaking one more word she turned 
10 away and left the hall. Every one was terrified 
at her saying, when the twi'lfth came forward, for 
she had not yet bestowed her gift ; and though she 
could not do away with the evil prophecy, yet she 
could soften it, so she sai<l ; — 

16 “The jirineess shall not die, but fall into a deep 
sleep for a hundred years.” 

Now the king, being very dt'sirous of saving his 
child even from this misfortune, cojiimanded that 
all the spindles in his kingdom should be burnt up. 
*0 The maiden grew up, adorned with all the gifts 
of the wise women ; and she was so lovely, modest, 
sweet, and kind and clever, that no one who saw 
her could hel)> loving her. 

It happened one day, she being already fifteen 
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years old, that the king and queen rode abroad, 
and the maiden was left behind alone in the castle 
She waftdered about into all the nooks and cor- 
ners, and into all the 
chambers and par- 
lors, as the fancy 
took her, till at last 
she came to an old 
tower. She climbed 
the narrow winding 
stair which led to a 
little door, with a 
rusty key sticking 
out of the lock ; she 
turned the key, and 
the door opened, 
and there in the lit- 
tle room sat an old 
woman with a spin- 
10 die, diligently spinning har flax. 

“ Good day, mother,” said the princess ; ** what 
are you doing ? * 

am spinning,” answered the old woman, 
nodding her head. 
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“What thing is that that twists round so 
briskly 1 ” asked the maiden ; and, taking the 
'spindle in her hand, she began to spin ; l)ut no 
sooner liad she touched it than the evil propliecy 
was fulfilled, and she pricked her finger witJi it. i 
In that very moment she fell back upon the bed 
that stood there, and lay in a deep sleep. And 
this sleej) fell upon the whole eastle; the king and 
queen, who had returned and wore in the great hall, 
fell fast asleep, and wdth them the whole court, lo 
'Fhe horses in their stalls, the dogs in the jard, 
the pigeons on the roof, the flies on the wall, 
the very fire that flickered on the hearth, became 
still, and slept like the rest; and the meat on the 
sj)it ceased roasting, and the cook Avho was going ii 
to box the scullion’s ears for some mistake he had 
made, let him go, and went to sleep. And the 
wdnd ceased, and not a leaf fell from the trees 
about the castle. 

or dalned'. appointed ; ac quaint' ance ; spin'dle, part of a 
spinning wlieel; desir'ous; mis for' tune ; adorn', to make beau- 
tiful ; flick' er ; to flare up and die down again, to Irenihle ; proph'- 
e cy, something foretold ; dil'i gent I7, busily ; scul'lion, a boy 
who helps in the kitchen; spit, an iron fork or rod on which 
meat was roasted. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Thkn round al»out tliat place tliere grew a 
hedgt^ of thorns tliic^ker every year, until at last 
the whole castle was hidden from view, and noth- 
ing of it could be seen but the top of the roof, 
ft And a rumor went abroad in all that country of 
the beautiful sleeping Rosamond, for so was the 
princess called; and from time to time many 
kings’ sons came and tried to force their way 
through the hedge ; but it was imjiossible for them 
into do so, for the thorns held fast together like 
strong hands, and the young men were caught by 
them, and, not being able to get free, died there a 
lamentalile death. 

Many a long year afterward there came a king’s 
16 son into that country, and heard an old man tell 
that there was a i-astle standing behind a hedge of 
thorns, and that there a beautiful enchanted prin- 
cess named l{osamond had slept for a hundred 
yeans, with the king and (pieen and the whole 
at) court. The old man had been told by his grand- 
fathi'r that many kings’ sons had sought to pass 
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the thorn hedge, hut luid Iwen caught and })iprecd 
by the thorns, and had died a miserable deatli. 

TJien said the } *>ung man : h.c\ ertheless, I do 
not fear to try; 1 shall win through and see tlie 
lovely Kosainond.” The good ofl man .Tied to 5 
dissuade him, but he would not listen. 

For now the hundred years were at an end, and 
the day had come when llosamond sliould be 
awakene<l. Wdien the prhu'e drew near the hedge 
of thorns, it was changed into a hedge of beautiful lo 
large flowers, which parted and bent aside to let 
him pas.s, and then closed beiiind him in a thick 
hedge, \^dlen he reached the castle yard he saw 
the horses and the brindh'd hunting dogs lying 
asleep; and on the roof the pigeons were sittingio 
with their heads under their wings. Aial when he 
came indoors the flies on the wall wert^ a.shiep, the 
cook in the kitchen had his han<l ujdifted to strike 
the scullion, and the kitchenmaid had the black 
fow’l on her lap ready to pluck. Then he niountedao 
higher, and saw in the hall the whole court asleep, 
and above them, on their thrones, sh-pt the king 
and queen. All was so quiet that he could hear 
his own breathing. 
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At last he came to the tower, and went up the 
winding stair, and came to the room where Rosa- 
mond lay. When he saw her looking so lovely in 
her sleej), he could not turn away his eyes; he 
f>stooj)ed and kissed her, and slie opened her eyes, 
and looked kindly on him. And she rose and they 
went forth together, and the king and the queen 
and the whole court waked up, and gazed on each 
other with great eyes of wonderment. And the. 
10 horses in the yard got up and shook themselves; 
the hounds sprang up and wagged their tails ; the 
])igeons on the roof drew their heads from under 
their wings, looked around, and flew into the field ; 
the flies on the wall crept on a little farther, the 
15 kitchen fire leaped u}) and blazed, and cooked 
the meat; the joint on the spit began to roast; the 
eook gave the st;ullii>n such a box on the ear that he 
roared out, and the maid went on jilueking the fowl. 

Then the wedding of the Prince and Rosamond 
at) was held with all splendor, and they lived very 
happily together until their lives’ end. 

— (1RIM.M8* Fairy Tale$, 

lam'en ta ble, aad; encha&t'ed, Iield by a magic dis 
to |>ersuade against a thing. 
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THE REVIVAL 

I 

A TOUCH, a kiss ! the cluirm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of strikinji; elocks. 

And feet that ran, and doors tiuit elapt, 
x\nd barkino; dojjs, and crowing ccxrks; 

A fuller light illumined all, « 

A breeze thro’ all the gard<;n swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 

II 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The butler drank, the steward scrawled, lo 
The fire shot up, the martin flew. 

The parrot screamed, the })<*a(x>(;k s(jualled. 

The maid and page renewed their strife, 

The palace banged, and buzzed, and chicked, 
And all the long-pent stream of life is 

Dashed downward in a cataratit. 
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III 

And last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself upreared, 

And yawned, and rubbed his face, and spoke 
“ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

« How say you? we have slept, my lords. 

My l)card has grown into my lap. 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an after-dinner’s nap. 



IV 

“ Pardy,” returned the king, ** but stDl 
My joints are somewhat stiff or so. 
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My lord, and shall we pass tlie bill 
I mentioned half an hour aeo 1 ” 

The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words returned reply ; 

But dallied with his golden chain, 

And, smiling, put tbe tjuestion by. 

— Alfred Tennyhdn, frofii Day Bream, 

illu^mined, lightened; up^ reared- lifted; hub'bub, confused 
noise ; stew'ard^ one who has cliarge of Uie household ; chan^cel- 
lor, one of the king's adviseis ; cat'a ract, u dr>wn-nishing stn^ain ; 
cour'te ous, polite ; rood, the cr ^ss ; roy'al, kingly ; se date^ digni * 
lied* 

Of what story does this poem tell the ending? Read the 
same part of the story. Which do you like the better? Why? 

What is meant by “ A fuller light illuiuined all ” ? Why 
should a steward scrawl? Explain in your own words the last 
two lines of the second stanza. Say the second line (»f the third 
stanza in other words. Use another word for “ <?onrteous in 
the sixth line of the fourth stanza. Anotlier word for ‘‘dallied ” 
in the seventh line of the same stanza. Ask your teacher to 
read to you more of the poem from which this is taken. 
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THE BEAR AND THE TROLL 

One Christmas Day, the king of Norway sal 
in the great hall of his palace holding a feast. 

“Here’s a health,” 
said he, “ to our 
brother, the king 
of Denmark! 
What present 
shall we send our 
royal brother, as 
( a pledge of our 
good Avill, this 
Christmas time?” 

“ Send him, 
please your Maj- 
esty,” said the 
Norseman Gun- 
ter, who was the 
king’s chief hunts- 
man, “ one of our fine white bears, that his liege- 
aomen may show their little ones what sort of 
kittens we play with.” 
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“Well said, Gunter I” cried tlie king; “but. 
liovv shall we iiiid a bear that will tni'/el so long 
a journey willingly, and will know how to behave 
himself to our worthy brother when he reaches 
him 1 ” i 

“Please your Majesty,” ajid Gunter, “f have 
a glorious fellow, as white as snow, that I caught 
when he was a cub; he will follow me wlierever 
1 go, play with my children, stand on his hind 
legs, and behave himself as well as any gt*ntlenian lo 
ought to do. He is at your service, and I will 
myself take him wherever you choose.” 

So the king was well })leased, and ordered 
Gunter to set off at once with Master Bruin. 

“ Start with the moi'iiing’s dawn,” said he, “ and is 
make the best of vour wav.” 

The Norseman went home to his house in the 
forest ; and early next morning he waked Master 
Bruin, put the king’s collar round his neck, and 
away tney went over rocks and valleys, lakes and mo 
seas, the nearest road to the court of the king 
of Denmark. When they amved there, the king 
was away on a jouniey, and Gunter and his fellow- 
traveler set out to follow. It was bright weather, 
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the sun shone, and the birds sang, as they jour- 
neyed merrily on, day after day, over hill and 
dale, till they came within a day’s journey of 
where the king was. 

6 All that afternoon they traveled through a 
gloomy, dark forest; hut toward evening the 
wind began to whistle through the trees, and the 
clouds begaji to gather and threaten a stormy 
night. The road, too, was very rough, and it was 
10 not easy to tell which was more tired, — Bruin 
or his master. What made the matter worse was 
that they had found no inn that day by the road- 
sijle, and their provisions had fallen short, so that 
they had no very pleasant prospect before them 
15 for the night. 

“ A pretty affair this ! ” said Gunter ; “ I am 
likely to be charmingly off here in the woods, 
with an empty stomach, a damp bed, and a bear 
for my bed fellow.” 

#) While the Norseman was turning this over in 
his mind, the wind blew harder and harder, and 
the clouds grew darker and darker ; the bear shook 
his ears, and his master was at his wits’ end. Just 
then, to his great joy, a woudmau came whistling 
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along out of the woods by the side of his horse, 
which was dragging a load of fagots. As soon 
as he came up, Gunter stopped him, and begged 
hard for a night’s lodging for himself and his 
companion. j 

The woodman seemed hearty and good-natured 



enough, and was (|uite ready to find shelter for the 
huntsman ; but as to the bear, he had never seen 
such a beast before in his life, and would have 
nothing to do with him on any terms. The hunts- lo 
man begged hard for liis friend, and told how he 
was bringing him as a present to the king of 
Denmark, and how he was the most good-natured, 
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best-behaved animal in the world, though he 
must allow that he was by no means one of the 
handsomest. 

The woodman, however, was not to he moved. 
6 His wife, he was sure, would not like such a 
guest, and who could say what he might take 
into his head to do ? Besides, he should lose his 
dog and his cat, his ducks and his geese ; for 
they would all run away for fright, whether the 
iol)ear was disposed to he friends with them or not. 

“ Good night, master huntsman ! ” said he. “ If 
you and old shaggy-hack there cannot part, I am 
afraid you must stay where you are, though you 
M’ill have a sad night of it, no doubt.” Then he 
i:, cracked his whip, whistled up his horse, and set 
otf once more on his way homeward. 

maj'esty, a title applied to kings; fag'ots. sticks of fire- 
wood ; liege' men. faithful subjects of a king ; threat' en ; pro- 
via'lona, food ; Bru'in, a name given to bears. 

Wbat present did the king of Norway 8e,nd ? Why did he 
choose that ? Tell about Gunter's meeting with the woodman. 
Why was the woodman so afraid of the bear? Use a.iother 
expression for “ at his wits’ end,” in the ninth paragraph. 
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THE BEAR AND THE TROTL (rontinuetl) 

The luintsnijin <^*uml>le<l, and Bruin grunied, 
as they followed slowly after, v hen, to their great 
joy, they saw the woodman, hefore he had gone 
many yards, pull up his horse once more and turn 
round. « 

“ Stay, stay ! ” said he ; “ I think I can tell you 
of a plan better than sleeping in a ditch. 1 know 
where you ma}’ tind shelter, if you will run the risk 
of a little trouble from a troublesome imp that 
has taken up its abode in my old house down lo 
the hill yonder. 

“You must know, friend, that till last winter 
I lived in yon snug little house that you will see 
at the foot of the hill if you come this way. 
Everything went very smoothly with us till onei'i 
unluckv niijht, when the storm blew as it seems 
likely to do to-night, some spiteful guest took it 
into his head to pay us a visit; and there have 
ever since been such noises, clattering, and scamp- 
ering upstairs and down, from midnight till the» 
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cock crows in the morning, that at last we were 
quite driven out of house and home. 

“ Wliat he is like no one knows, for we never 
saw him or anything belonging to him, except a 
6 little crooked high-heeled shoe that he left one 
night in the pantry. But though we have not 
seen him, we know he has a hand or a paw as 
heavy as lead, for when it pleases him to lay it 
upon any one, down he goes as if the blacksmith’s 
K) hammer had hit him. 

“ There is no end of his monkey tricks. If the 
linen is hung out to dry, he cuts the line. If 
he wants a cup of ale, he leaves the tap running. 
If the fowls are shut up, he lets them loose. He 
ifiputs the pig into the garden, rides upon the cows, 
and turns the horses into the hay yard ; and sev- 
eral times he nearly burnt the hovise down by 
leaving a candle alight among the fagots. 

“ And then he is sometimes so nimble and 
20 active that when he is once in motion nothing 
stands still around him. Dishes and plates, pots 
and pans, dance about, clattering, making the 
most horrible music, and breaking each other to 
pieces ; and sometimes, when the whim takes him, 
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the chairs and tables seem as if they were alive, 
dancing a hornpipe, or playing battledore and 
shuttlecock together. Even the stones and beams 
of the house seem rattling against oiie another; 
and it is of no use putting things in order, for t 
the first freak the imp took would turn everything 
upside down again. 

“ My wife and I bore such a lodger a.s long as 
we could, but at length we were luirly beaten ; 
and as he seemed to have taken up his abode in lo 
the house, w’e thought it best to give uj) to him 
what he ■wanted. And the little rasital knew what 
wx‘ were about when we were moving, and seemed 
afraid "we should not go .soon enough, fcio he 
helped us off ; for on the mornijig wx w'ere to 
start, as we Avere going to put our goods upon 
the wagon, there it stood before the door ready 
loaded ; and ^'hen Ave started Ave heard a loud 
laugh, and a little sharp voice cried out of the 
AviudoAv, ‘ Good-by, neighbors ! ’ 20 

“ So noAv he has our old house all to himself to 
play his gambols in, Avhencver he likes to sleep 
within doors ; and Ave have built ourselves a snug 
cottage on the other side of the hill, Avhere we 
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live as well as we can, though we have no great 
room to make merry in Now if you, and your 
ugly friend there, like to run the hazard of sleep- 
ing in the elf’s house, pray do. Yonder is the 
6 road. He may not be at home to-night.” 

“We will try our luck,” said Gunter; “any- 
thing is better, to my mind, than sleeping out of 
doors such a night as this. Your troublesome 
neighbor will perhaps think so, too, and we may 
10 have to fight for our lodgings; but never mind, 
llruin is rather an awkward hand to (piaiTel with, 
and the goblin may jierhajis find a worse welcome 
from liiin than your liouse dog could give him. 
He will, at any rate, let him know what a bear’s 
15 hug is ; for I dare say he has not been far enough 
north to know much about it yet.” 

Then the woodman gave Gunter a fagot to 
make his fire with, and wished him a good night. 

horn'pipe, a kind of wild dance ; bat'tle dore and shut'tle- 
cock, a jraine in which a light ball is tossed about on a small 
wide bat; haz'ard, risk ; gam'bols, pranks, tricks. 

Tell in your own words about each of the following : — 

What the w'oodman told the huntsman he might do. Why 
the woodman had left the house. What the spiteful guest had 
done. The moving. What the huntsman decided to do. 
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54 

THE BEAR AND THE TROLL {Continued) 

He and the bear .soon found their way to the 
deserted house, and no one being at home they 
walked into the kitchen and made u capital fire. 

“ Lack-a-day ! ” said the Norseman; “I forgot 
one thing. I ought to have asked that good man 6 
for some supper; I have nothing left but some 
dry bread. However, this is bettia- than sleeping 
in the woods. We must make the most of what 
\ve have, keep ourselves warm, and get to bed as 
soon as we can.” So after eating uj) all theino 
crusts, and drinking some water from the well 
close by, the huntsman wrap|)ed lumself up close, 
in his cloak, and lay down in the snuggest comer 
he could find. Bruin rolled himself up in the 
comer of the .wide firejdace, and both were fasti6 
asleep, the fire out, and everything quiet within 
doors long before midnight. 

Just as the clock struck twelve the stonn began 
to get louder, the wind blew, a slight noise within 
the room wakened the huntsman, and all on a so 
sudden in popped a little ugly troll, scarce three 
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spans high, with a hump on his back, a face like 
a dried pippin, a nose like a ripe mulberry, and 
an eye that had lost its neighbor. He had high- 



heeled shoes, and 
a pointed red cap, 
and' came drag- 
ging after him a 
nice fat kid, ready 
skinned, and fit 
for roasting. 

“A rough night 
this,” grumbled 
the goblin, “but, 
thanks to that 
booby woodman. 
I’ve a house to 
myself ; and now 
for a hot supper 
and a glass of 
good ale till the 


cock crows.” 


No sooner said than done. Tlie troll busied 


himself about, here and there. Presently the fire 
blazed up, the kid was put on the spit and turned 
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merrily round. A keg of ale made its appearant!e 
from a closet; the ^dotli v.as laid,, and the kid was 
soon dished up for eating. Then the little imp, 
in the joy of his heart, rubbed his hands, (osscd 
up his red cap, danced before the h(*arth, and sang t 
his song : — 

“ Oh ! 'tis wearv enough abroad to bide. 

In the shivery midniglit blast ; 

And ’tis dreary enough alom^ to ride, 

Hungry and cold, lo 

On the wintry wold, 

Where the drifting snow falls fust. 

“ But ’tis cheery enough to revel by night, 

* In the crackling fagot’s light; 

’’i’is merry enough to have and to hold is 
The savory r<aist. 

And the nut-brown toast. 

With* jolly good ale and old.” 

The huntsman lay snug all this time, sometimes 
quaking, in dread of getting into trouble, ands» 
sometimes licking his lips at the savory supper 
before him, and half in the mind to fight for it 
with the imp. However, he kept himself quiet in 
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his comer, till all of a sudden the little man’s ejes 
watidercd from liis cheering ale cup to Bruin’s car- 
cass, as lie lay, rolled up like a ball, fast asleep in 
the chimney comer. 

6 The imp turned round sharp in an instant, and 
crept softly nearer and nearer to where Bruin lay, 
looking at him very closely, and not able to make 
out what in the world he was. 

t‘ One of the family, I suppose 1 ” said he to 
10 himself. 

But just then Bruin gave his ears a shake, and 
showed a little of his shaggy muzzle. 

“ Oh, ho ! ” said the imp ; “ that’s all, is it ? But 
what a large onel Where could he come from 
15 And how came he here ? What shall I do ? Shall 
1 let him alone or drive him out? Perhaps he 
may do me some mischief, and I am not afraid 
of mice or rats. So here goes I I bave driven all 
the rest of the live stock out of the house, and 
•jn why should I be afraid of sending this brute after 
them ? ” 

With that the elf walked softly to the comer of 
the room, and taking up the spit, stole back on 
tiptoe till he got quite close to the bear; then he 
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raised his weapon, and down came a rattHng thump 
across Bruin’s head tha<- sounded as hollow as a 
drum. The bear raised himself slowly, snorted, 
shook his head, then scratcli<;d it, opened first one 
eye, then the other, took a turn across the room, « 
and grinned at his enemy, wlfo, somewhat alanned, 
ran back a few paces, and st<»od with the spit in 
his hand, foreseeing a rough attack. And it soon 
came; for the boar, rearing himself up, walked 
leisurely forward, and putting out one of his paws lo 
caught hold of the spit, jerke<l it out of the golt- 
lin’s hand, and sent it spinning to the other end 
of the kitchen. 

pip' pin, a kind of apple ; span, the dist ance a man can stretch 
with the hand from the tip of the thumb to tlie tip of the 
middle finger ; sa'vor y, sweet smelling ; car'cass, a body ; 
weap'on, something with which o*ie fights ; bide, f-o dwell. 

How did the huntsman and Iwar make themselves comfort- 
able ? Describe the troll. Wbat did be do ? What happened 
when he saw the bear? What did be think the bear was? 
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THE BEAR AND THE TROLL {Gontinmd) 

And now began a fierce battle. This way and 
that way flew tables and chairs, pots and pans. 
The elf was one moment on the bear’s back, 
lugging his ears and pommeling him with blows 
6 that might have felled an ox. In the next, the 
bear would throw him tip in the air, and treat 
him as he came down witli a hug that would 
make the little imp squall. Then he would jump 
up upon one of the beams out of Bruin’s reach; 
10 and soon, watching his chance, would be down 
astride his back. 

Meantime Gunter had become sadly frightened, 
and seeing the oven door open crejit in for shelter 
from the fray, and lay there quaking for fear. 
15 The struggle went on thus a long time, without 
its Beeming at all clear who would get the better, 
--biting, scratching, hqgging, clawing, roaring, 
and growling, till the whole house rang. The 
elf, however, seemed to grow weaker and weaker ; 
JO the rivals stood for a moment as if to get breath, 
and the bear was getting ready for a fierce attack. 
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when, all in a moment, the troll daslied liis red 
cap right in his eve. and while Bruin was smart- 
ing with the blow and trying tt‘ recover his sight, 
darted to the door, and was out of sight in a 
moment, though the- wind blow% the rmn ptitti red, 
and the stonu raged, in a merciless manner. 



" Well done! Bravo, Bruin ! ’ cried the hunts- 
man, as he crawled out of tlie oven, and ran and 
bolted the door. “ Thou liast comljcd his locks 
rarely; and as for thine own ears, they arc rather w 
the worse for pulling. But come, let us make the 
best of the good cheer mrr friend'‘has left us 1 ” 

So saying, they fell to and ate a hearty supper. 
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The huntsman, wishing the troll a good night and 
pleasant dreams, laid himself down and slept till 
morning ; and Bruin tried to do the same, as well 
as his aching bones would let him. 

6 In the morning the huntsman made ready to 
set out on his way, and had not gone far from the 
door before he met the M^oodman, avIio was eager 
to. hear how he had passed the night. Then 
Gunter told him how he Inid been awakened, 
10 what sort of creature the elf was, and how he and 
Bruin had fought it out. 

“Let us hope,” said Gunter, “you will now be 
well rid of the gentleman. I suspect he will not 
come where he is likely to get any more of Bruin’s 
ifihugs; and thus you will be well paid for your 
entertainment of us, which, to tell the truth, was 
none of the best ; for if your ugly little tenant had 
not brought his supper with him, w,e should have 
had but empty stomachs this morning.” 

20 The huntsman and his fellow-traveler jour- 
neyed on, and let us hope they reached the 
king of Denmark safe and sound ; but, to tell 
the truth, I know nothing more of that part of 
the story. 
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pom'mel (pum'mel), to beat; fray, a fight; mer'ciless; 
re cov'er ; en ter tain' meat. 

Tell about the battle between the troll’aiul the bear. How 
the huntsman and bear enjoyed ihemsclves. VVhat haj)i)eiied 
in the morning ? Which paragraphs tell about each ot tliese ? 
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THE BEAR AND THE TROLL {Concluded) 

The woodman, meantime, went to his work, 
and did not fail to watcli at nijrlit to see vidiether 
the troll came, or whether he tvas tlion/Ughly 
frightened out of his old home hy the hear, or 
whatever he might take the Least to he, that had « 
handled him as he never was handled hefore. 
But three nights })assed over, and, no traces heing 
seen or heard of him, the woodn)an hegan to think 
of moving back to his old house. 

On the fouigtli day he was out at his work in lo 
the forest ; and as he was taking sludter under 
a tree from a cold storm of sleet and rain that 
passed over, he heard a little craek(td voice sing- 
ing, or rather croaking in a mournfid tone- So 
he crept along quietly, and peeped over somei* 
bushes, and there sat the very same figure that 
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the huntsman had described to him. The goblin 

was sitting without any hat or cap on his head; 

with a woe-begone face, and with his jacket tom 

into slireds, and his leg scratclied and smeared 

0 with blood, as if he had been creeping through a 

bramble busli. The woodman listened quietly to 

his song, and it ran as before: — 

$ 

“ Oh ! ’tis weary enough abroad to bide, 

In the shivery midnight blast ; 

10 And ’tis dreary enougli alone to ride 

Hungry and cold. 

On the wintry wold. 

Where tlie drifting snow falls fast.” 

“ Sing us the other verse, man ! ” cried tlie 
15 woodman, for he could not help cracking a joke 
on his old enemy, who he saiv was in the dumps 
at the loss of his good cheer and the shelter 
against the bad weather. But the instant his 
voice was heard the little imp jumped up, stamped 
aowdth rage, and was out of sight in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

The woodman finished his work and was going 
home in the evening, whistling by his horse’s side. 
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when, all of a sudden, he saw, standing on a high 
bank by the wayside, the very same little imp, 
-looking as grim \ v .• ,/ 


1,1 




and sulky as '\\/, ,.7 M'V7 -11 i - ■ 

heiore. ^ 

JI ark je , \ / i\ iV // 

bumpkin,” cried ^ ^ 

tlie troll, “canst */ 

thou hear, fel- Mi i / 

loAV'J Is thv 
«/ 

great cat alive, Ull'i 
and at home 

still?” ‘.m: i,"imV'V 

»JSIy cat?” 
said the wood- l 

Mi !|. J-Als-.- 

man. 1<A“ ' 

“ Thy great 
white cat, man !” " 
thundered out 
the little imp. ; 

“Oh, my cat!” 
said the woodman, at last recollecting himself. 
“ Oh, yes, to be sure ! alive and avcU, I thank 
you; very happy. I’m sure, to see you and all 






in 


90 
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your friends, whenever you will do us the favoi 
to call. And hark ye, friend! as you seem to 
be so fond of my great cat, you may like to 
know that she had five kittens last night.” 

6 “ Five kittens ? ” muttered the elf. 

“Yes,” replied the woodman, “five of the most 
beautiful white kittens you ever saw, — so like the 
old cat, it would do your heart good to see the 
whole family, — such soft, gentle paws, such deli- 
10 cate whiskers, such pretty little mouths ! ” 

“ Five kittens ? ” shrieked out tlie imp again. 

“Yes, to be sure!” said the woodman *, “five 
kittens ! Do look in to-night about twelve o’clock 
— the time, you know, that you used to come and 
16 see us. Tlie old cat will be so glad to show them 
to you, and we shall be so happy to see you once 
more. But where can you have been all this 
timer 

“I cornel not I, indeed!” cried the troll, 
so “What do I want with the little wretches? Did 
not I see the mother once? Keep your kittens 
to yourself. I must be off; this is no place for 
me. Five kittens! So there are six of them 
now? Good-by to you, you’ll see me no more; 
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SO bad luck to your ugly cat, and your beggarly 
house I ” 

“ And bad luck to you, Mr. Crookback 1 ” cried 
the woodman, as he threw him the red cap he had 
left behind in his battle with Bruin " Keep clear * 
of ray cat, and let us hear no more of your pranks, 
or bad luck to you ! ” 

So, now' that he knew his troublesome guest 
had taken his- leave, the woodniau soon moved 
back all his goods and his wife and children into lo 
their snug old house. And there they lived huj)- 
pily, for the elf never came to see them any more ; 
and the Avoodmau everv dav after dinner drunk, 

“ Long life to the king of Norway,” for sending 
the cat that cleared his house of vermin. i« 

— JSorse Fair^ Tale, 

shreds, strips; bram'ble, brier; in the dumps, gloomy, sad*, 
bump'kin, a dull fellow ; re col lect' ; del'l cate ; ver'min, trouble- 
some small aniraalA. 

WJiich paragraplis tell about the first meeting between the 
woodman and the goblin ? About the second meeting ? What 
did the woodman then do? 

Write a paragraph about each of the following groups : — 

The king of Norway. What he sent to the king of Den* 
mark. By whom he sent it. 
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The huntsman. The woodman he met. Where he spent 
tiie night. Who lived in the house then. 

The troll. What he was. What he did when he came 
home. The fight with the bear. The troll left tlie house. 

The woodman. How he met the troll. What he told the 
imp. What the troll did. The moving back of the woodman. 

57 

HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 

By the shores* of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokoniis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

6 Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine trees. 

Rose the firs with cones upon them ; 

Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

10 Beat the shining Big-Sea-AVater. 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle. 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
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Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 

Stilled his fretful wail by sayinj;^, 

“ Hush! the Bear will hear thee I* 

Lulled him into slumber, sinp^iiig, 

" Ewa-yea! iny little oAvlet ! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam 1 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam 1 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet! ” 

Mauv things Nokomis taught him • 

Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 

Showed him Islikoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 

Showed the Death Danee of the spirits. 
Warriors with their plumes and war clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter; 

Showed the broad white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Rurmin’g straight across the heavens 
Crowded with the g’uosts, the shadows. 

Hi a wa'tha (He a wa'tha), rein'deer ; Un'den ; Gltch'ee 
Gu'mee, Indian name for Lake Superior; Wo ko’mis ; Jtoh'koo- 
dah. 

What name is given to the Indian’s house ? Read the lines 
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that tell where it stood. Why are the pine trees called “ black 
and gloomy”? What is the “beat” of the water? What is 
meant by Hiawatha’s linden cradle ? How are the cradles of 
the Indian babies different from those of our babies? Use 
another word for “ wail.” Which do you think is the better 
word here ? 

Why did Nokomis call Hiawatha little owlet ? What are 
the “ fiery tresses of the comet”? What did Nokomis really 
show Hiawatha “ flaring far away to northward ” ? What 
name do we give to the “ broad white road in heaven ’’ ? 

Describe in your own words Hiawatha’s home. His cradle 


58 

HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD {ContimmI) 

At the door on sunnner evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha, 

Heard the whispering of the pine trees. 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 

B Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 

“ Minne-wawa ! ” said the piiie trees?. 

“ Mudway-aushka ! ” said the water. 

Saw the fireflv, Wah-wah-tavsee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes. 
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Awl he sang the song of children, 

Sang the song Nokoniis taught him : 

“ Wah-w ah-taysec, little Hretly, 

Little, flitring, white- (ire inse(*t, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature, s 

Ijlght me Avith your lit Me <‘andle, 

Lre upon my b<*d T lay ine, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids ! ’’ 

SaAv the moon rise from the water, 
]li])pling, rouiKliiig from the water, lo 

Saw the flecks and shadows t»n it, 
Whispered, “ What is that, Nokoniis 1 ” 

And the good Nokoniis answered: 

“ ( )nc*e a ivarrior, very angry. 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her i6 
X^p Into the sky at miilniglit ; 

Kisrht against the moon he threw her; 

’Tis her body that vou see there.” 

SaAv the rainbow in the heaven. 

In the eastern sky, the rainboiv, 20 

AVhispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 

And the good Nokomis answered : 

“ ’Tis the heaven of flowers you see there . 
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All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All tlie lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 



When lie heard the owls at midnip^ht, 
Hootinj’!', laujrhiiifr in the forest, 

W hat is that ? ” he cried in terror, 
“What is tliat,” he said, “Nokoinisi” 
And the p;ood Nokoinis answered : 
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That is but tlie owl and owlet, 

Talking in their nativ«‘ lunguage, 

Talking, scolding at each other/’ 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its lanunaue, o 

Learned their names an.l all tlieir secrets, 

How they built their nests in Summer, 

Where tliey hid themselves in Winter, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them. 

Called them “ Hiawatha’s (.’hiekens.” lo 

(Jf all beasts he learned thi* language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 

How the beavers built their halges, 

Where the s(juirrels hid their acorns, 

How' the reindeer ran so swiftly, ifi 

AVhy the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked w'ith them whene’er he met them, 

Called tly.‘m “Hiawatha’s brothers,” 

Why (litl Hiawatha call the fi'ctly ‘'litllis Hitting, white- 
fire creature”? Wliat wonl in the poinii tells just the bound 
made by tlie pine tree? hy the water? What word describes 
the motion of the firefly? What kiml of sound is made by the 
owl ? What did Hiawatha call the birds? The beasts? 

Tell in your own words how Hiawatha sj)e!it Ids evenings. 
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HIAWATPIA’S OHTLDIIOQD (CorrJuded) 

Then lagoo, the ^eat boaster, 

He the marvelous stoiy teller. 

He the traveler and the talker, 

He the friend of old Nokoniis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 

From a branch of ash he made it. 

From an oak bough made tlie- arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers. 
And the cord he made of deerskin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha; 

“ Go, my son, into the forest, 

Where the red deer herd together. 

Kill for ns a famous roebuck, 

Kill for US a deer with antlers ! ” 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows , 

And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 

“ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! " 

Sang the robin, the Opechee. 
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Sang the bluebird, the Ovvaissa, 

“Do not shoot U8, Hiawatha!” 

Up the oak tree, close beside him. 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidauino, 

In and out among the bruuclies. 

Coughed and chattered irom the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said between his lauglnng, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! ” 

And the rabbit fi'om liis pathu ay 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic. 

Saying to the little hunter, 

“ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! ” 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with tlu* red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
•Leading downward to the river. 

To the ford ae^ross the river. 

And as one in slinnl)er walked he. 

Hidden in the alder bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came. 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket. 
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Saw two nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway, 

Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 

And his heart within him fluttered, 
ft Trembled like the leaves above him. 

Like the birch leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 

Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 

10 Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 

Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled ; 

But the war}' roebuck started. 

Stamped witli all hi.s hoofs together, 

Listened with one foot uplifted, 

16 Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 

Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow ; 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him I 

• 

Read the lines tliat deseribe lagoo. From what kind of a 
tree did he make Hiawatha^s bow? his arrows? Of what was 
the cord? Why did he use a tip of flint? Why wing the 
arrow with feathers? Were the birds and squirrels afraid of 
Hiawatha now ? What word would you use instead of ^sing/’ 
if the birds were afraid? 

Toll in your own words how lagoo made the bow and 
arrow 
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What is a ford across a liver ? Why did Hiawatha go there 7 
Head two lines that show that the doer looked out for danger. 
Why did he point liis nostrils to wiadward ? Read the lines 
tliat tell how Hiawatha felt when lie saw the deer coming. 
Read the lines that tell that the Jeer heard the least sound of 
danger. Wliat two words are used to describe the sound made 
by the arrow ? 


60 

THE LEGEND OF THE INDIAN CORN 

Hiawatha had fasted for three lon^ days. He 
had prayed, not for great things for himself, but 
that good might come to his peojde. He had 
watched the birds and fishes, he had looked on 
the berries and fruits, and he felt that those were « 
not enough to. give life and strength to his people. 
Soiiie prayed that the Great Si)irit would send 
them some gift wdierehy they could live. 

The sun was just sotting on the evening of the 
fourth day of Hiawatha’s fasting, when a young lo 
man *'l^ood in the door of "his wigwam. He 
seemed to have sprung from the ground.. He was 
dressed in green and yellow, and plumes of. green 
fell over his hair, which was soft and golden. 

"O Hiawatha,” he said, “the Great Spirit hast) 
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heard your prayer, has heard how you prayed foi 
the good of your people, and he will send an 
answer to that prayer. Rise and fight with me.” 

Weak and tired as he was, Hiawatha rose and 
6 fought with the stranger, and the stranger was 
defeated. Once more the stranger youth came 
at sunset and fought with Hiawatha, and once 

more Hiawatha won the victory. 

•/ 

On the third evening the stranger said, "Yet 
10 once more we shall struggle, Hiawatha, and I 
si mil fall. Strip my garments and plumes from 
me, and make a bed in the earth for me to lie in, 
where the rain may fall upon me, and the sun may 
come and warm me. Cover me with a loose, light 
16 covering of earth and let nothing trouble me. 
Come yourself and tend me till I wake again jund 
spring up into the glad sunlight.” Then the 
stranger disnppearecL 

The next night he came again. Tliey fought 
io as before and the stranger fell. Hiawatha placed 
him m the earth as the youth had told him, and 
went home to liis people, weak and faint from his 
long fastmg. 

Day by day he tended and watched the grave 
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of the Stranger, till at length a small green feather 
shot slowly upward from the earth. This was 
followed by many more, until the maize, or Indian 
corn, stood in ail its beauty before him ; and he 
knew the dress of green and yc'liow, the plumes 
of green, and the soft golden hair of the stranger, 
over whom he had won the victory. And Hia- 
watha went back to his peojde, to tell them of the 
wonderful gift the Great 8[)irit had sent to them. 

Hiawatha feels tliat liis people tlo not livtt wt*lL Herries and 
fruits are not enough for them. He prays that harm in;.y not 
come to tiiem. He has not eaten for three days. He is not 
strong after his fasting. He does not refuse to fight with the 
stranger, 

Hiawatha feels that Ins people don’t live well. HtUTies and 
fruits aren’t enough for them. He fuays that harm mayn’t 
come to them. He hasn’t eaten for three days. He isn’t strong 
after his fasting. He doesn’t refuse to fight with the stranger. 

Read the sentenc(‘s in each paragraph that m(>an tl»e same. 
How are they notmlike? In making “chui’t” from “do not/^ 
w'hat letter is left out ? What takes its place ? Tliis mark is 
3alled an apostrophe. 

Words which have a letter or letters left out are called 

contracdotis. 

Write these sentences, making contractions when you can : 

Hiawatha was not defeated. The stranger did not win any 
of the contests. Hiawatha could not refuse to bury the youth* 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CANOE 

“Give me of vour l)ark, O Birch Tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Bii'ch Tree! 
Growiii”; h}’’ the rushiiiji; river, 

Tall ami statelv in the vallev! 

6 1 a lip;ht catioe will build me, 

Build a swift Cdieemauu for sailing, 

That shall float upon the river 
Ijike a vellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water lily! 

10 Lav aside vour cloak, O Birch Tree! 

Lay aside your white-skin wrajiper, 

For the summer time is coming. 

And the sun is warm in heaven. 

And you need no white-skin wrapper 1 ” 
18 Tims aloud cried Hiawatha. 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breezi' of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

“Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 
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Witli his knife the tree he girdled; 

Just beneath its lowest brandies. 

Just above tlie roots, he cut it. 



Till the sap came oozing outward, 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 
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With a wooden wedge he raised it, 

Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

“ (Jive me of your boughs, 0 Cedar! 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 

6 My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneath me ! ” 
Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 

Went a murmur of resistance; 

10 But it whispered, bending downward, 

“ Take my boughs, 0 Hiawatha ! ” 

Down he hewed tl\e boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
15 liike two bended bows together. 

“(Jive me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of ytuir fibrous roots, ( ) Larch Tree 1 
My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
\!0 That the water may not enter. 

That the river may not wet me ! ” 

And the Lurch, with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forehead with its tassels. 
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Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

“Take them all, O Hiawatha 1” 

From the earth he tore tlie fibers, 

Tore the tough roots of tiie Larcii Tree, 
Closely served the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the Iramewmrk. 

Wliat does Hiawatha call the bark of tlie bircli tree in the 
tenth line? Why? Wliat is meant by a “white-skin wrap- 
per?'’ What word describes the sound nnide by Uie leaves? 
Read the line that tells that he cut all round the trunk. 

Read the lines that tell uhy Hiawatha asked the cedar tree 
for its boughs. Did the tree wish to ^^ive its branches? Read 
the lines that tell tliis. 

Read the lines that tell of the sorrow of the larch tree. 
What other name does Hiawatha give tiie larch ? 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CANOE [Concluded) 

“Give me of your halm, O Kir Trecl 
Of your balsam and your resin. 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! ” 
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And the Fir Tree, tall and somber, 
Solibed through all its robes of darkness, 
Kattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha! ” 

And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the Fir Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure. 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

“ Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
All your quills, G Kagh, the Hedgehog ! 

I will make a necklace of them. 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 

And two stars to deck her bosom! ” 

Fi*om a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him. 

Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 

Saying, ^vith a drowsy murmur, 

Through the tangle of his whiter? 

“ Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! ” 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 

Stained them red and blue and vellow. 
With the juice of roots and berries; 
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wrought them, 
shining girdle, 
gleaming necklace, 
jtars resplendent. 

3anoe was builded 
^e river, 
ie forest , 
fc was in it, 
d magic, 
r the birch tree, 
of the cedar, 
pie sinews ; 
he river 
in autumn, 
r lily. 

fKNUY Wadsworth Lokofellow. 

,poem why Hiawatha w’anted the 
it words tell of how the fir tree 
seventh line mean the leaves of 
Ipa of balsam called? Why? 
ko give his quills? Tell in your 
fumed his canoe. Read the same 
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THE CON0EITED APPLE BEANCH 

It was the month of May. The wm4 stfll 
blew cold; but from bush and trce^ field and 
flower, came the welcome sound, “Sprii^ u 
come.” Wild flowers covered the hedges. Tbe 
apple tree knew that spring had come. For one • 
of its branches hung fresh and blooming, and 
covered with delicate pink Iblossoms just ready 
to open. The branch knew how beautiful it waa 
It was therefore not surprised when a carriage, 
in which sat a young lady, stopped in the roadio 
just by. She said that an Ripple branch was one 
of the loveliest things that^thc spring brought. 
The branch was broken off ^r her, and she held 
it in h^r hand •and sheltered dt from the sun with 
her silk.parasoL Then theji’.drove to the castle, is 
in whi^ were beautiful halls^nd splendid rooma. 
Pure white curtaaiS/!f*hftered before the open win- 
dows, and lovely flowers sto^ in shining vasea, 
La one of these vases, whichf looked as if it had 
been anf out of pure snow, the apple branch wdl^ 
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placed among some fresh, light twigs of Ijeech. 

It was a charming sight. Tlien the branch be- 
came proud ; and this was vor}- mneli like luunan 
beings. 

Many people oarne into the room, auii alt s 
admired the beautiful apj)h* branch. Some said 
nothing, others said too nnieb. And tin' aj))»le 
branch began to think about the ditlerenees in 
the people he saw. As he stood bi-fore the open 
window, he could se(* (Uit over gardens and tields. lo 
And there he saw flowers and plants, some rich 
and beautiful, some poor and liinnlde. 

“ Poor, despised weeds,” said the ap})le branch ; 

“ there is really a difference l)etween them and 
such as I am. How unliapjn' tlu‘V must be, if 15 
they can feel as I do! There is a difference in- 
deed, and so there ought to be, or we should all 
be equals.” 

And the apple branch looked with a sort of 
pity upon them, esj>ecially on a cerDiin little ao 

flower that is found in fields and diuhes. No 

# 

one gathered these flowers ; they were top com- 
mon ; they were even known to grow between 
the paving stones, shooting up everywhere, like 
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bad weeds; and they bore the very ugly name 
of “ dog flowers ” or “ dandelions.” 

“Poor, despised plants,” said the apple bough; 
“it is not your fault that you are so ugly, and 
5 that you liave such an ugly name ; but it is with 
plants as with men, — there must be a difference.” 

“ A (UffereiKie ! ” cried tlie sunbeam, as he kissed 
the bloomirig a])ple branch, and then kissed the 
yellow dandelion out in the fields. All were 
10 brothers, and the sunbeam kissed them — the 
])oor flowers as well as the I'ich. 

“ Y(m do not see very far nor very clearly,” 
he said to the apple branch. “Which is the 
despised plant you pity so much I ” 

If. “ The dandelion,” he replied. “ No one ever 
gathers it. It is often trodden under foot, there 
are so many of them. And when they run to 
seed they have flowers like wool, which fly away 
in little ])ieees over the roads, and cling to the 
dresses of the people. They are only weeds ; but 
of course there must be weeds. Oh, I am reallv 
very thankful that I was not made like one of 
these flowers ! ” 

There came presently across the field a group 
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of children. The youtij^est of them was so small 
that he had to b-; carried by the others; and 
when he was seated oni the grass, among the 
yellow flowers, he laughed aloud with joy, kicked 
out his little legs, rolled abt»ut, plucked the yel- < 



low flowers, and kissed them in eliildlike inno- 
cence. The elder children broke off the flowers 
with long stems, bent the stalks one rovmd the 
other, to form links, and made first a chain for 
the neck, then one to go acro.ss the shoulders and i« 
hang down to the waist, and at last a wreath to 
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wear round the head, so that they looked quite 
splendid in their garlands of green sterns and 
golden flowers. But the eldest among them 
gathered the faded flowers, on the stem of which 
5 was the seed in the form of a wliite fairy crown. 
These loose, airy wool flowers are very beautiful, 
and look like fine snowy feathers or down. The 
children held them to their mouths, and tried to 
blow away the whole crown with one puff of the 
10 breath. They had been told by tlieir grand- 
mothers that whoever did so would be sure to 
have new clothes before the end of the year. 

“ Do you see,” said the sunbeam, “ do you 
see the beauty of these flowers'? Do you see 
16 their powers .of giving pleasure ? ” 

“Yes, to children,” 
said the apple bough. 

By and by an old 
woman came into the 
field, and with a blunt 
knife began to dig 
around the roots of 
some of the dandelion 
plants, and pulled them up. With some of these 
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slie intended to make tea for herself; but the 
rest she was going to sell to the chemist, and get 
some money. 

“ But beauty is of higher value than ail this,'’ 
said the apple branch. “ Only a h v. of us cun be 5 
beautiful. There is a ditferema*. between plants, 
just as there is a ditterenee between men.” 

Then some people came into the nxan, and 
among them the young lady, — -tlie lady who had 
])laeed tlie apple bough in the white vase beneath lo 
the rays of sunlight. She carried in her hand 
something that seemed like a HowtT. 'Flu* object 
was hidden by tw'o or three great leavi-s, wliich 
covered it like a shield, so that no draught or 
gust of wind could injure it; and it was (!arrie<l is 
more carefully than the apple bramdi had ever 
been. Very carefully the large leaves were re- 
moved, and there aj)peared the feathery seed 
crown of the despised y^ellow dandelion. This 
was what the lady had so carefully plucked, and 20 
carried home so safelv covered, so that not one of 
the delicate, feathery arrows should flutter away. 
She now drew it forth quite unhurt, and won- 
dered at its beautiful form, and its lightness, and 
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its wonderful shape, so soon to be blown away by 
the wind. 

“ See,” she said, “ what a beautiful little flower J 
I will paint it and the apple branch together. 
6 Every one admires the beauty of the apple 
bough ; but this liumble flower has another kind 
of loveliness ; and although they differ in appear- 
ance, both are the children of beauty.” 

Then the sunbeam kissed the lovely flower, 
10 and he kissed the blooming apple branch, upon 
whose leaves appeared a rosy blush. 

— 11an8 Christian Andersen. 

par' a sol; pres'ently, at once; chem'ist. 

“ I inn imu'li prettier than tlie dandelion,” said the apple 
branch. “He is very coiiimoii. He .will soon turn gray. 
People do not care for him, but tliey are fond of me. They 
will keep me in their homes. It is strange the sun cares for 
him.” 

“Pm much prettier than the dandelion,” said the apple 
branch. “ He\s very common. He’ll soon turn gray. People 
don't care for him, but they’re fond of me. They’ll keep me 
in their homes. It’s strange the sun cares for him.” 

Read the sentences in these paragraphs which mean the 
same. How do they differ from each other? What two 
words are put together to make ♦‘I’m”? What letter is left 
out in this contraction ? TelJ what words are put together 
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And what letter, or letters, are left out in each of the other 
contractions. Can you think of any other words tlmt we can 
contract in this way? 

Copy these sentences, writing the oon tract w^ords in full: 

‘‘I’m thankful that I’m not a Jamielion,” said the apple 
branch. “I’ve pretty blossoms. They le pink and white. 
I’ll be admired, but he’ll be des]tised.” 

Thikd Revikw and Summaky 

REVIEW 

1. Copy these sentences and use quotation marks where 
needed : — 

1. Will you walk into my parlor ? said a spider to a fly. 

2. No, I am afraid, said the fly. 

3. The spider said, 1 liave many pretty things to show you. 

4. I have heard wdiat you have, and I do not care to see. 
said the fly. 

IJ. Supply enough* in each sentence to make a proper quota 
tion, and use quotation marks where needed : — 

1. the door, cried the man. 

2. The next — — leaves at four o’clock, said the guide, 

3. books are not here, sahl John. 

4. His father answered, must have lost them. 

6. me your paper, said the teacher. 

6. The boy answered, have not finished it. 

III. Write two sentences, in eabh of which you use a 
quotation. 
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IV. Write the contracted form of each of the following 


I am 

she is 

did not 

have not 

I will 

were not 

we will 

is not 

he will 

could not 

it is 

do not 

Write in full each of the following : 

— 

they’ll 

she’ll 

didn’t 

doesn’t 

hasn’t 

he’s 

you’ll 

aren’t 

we’re 

wouldn’t 

they’re 

you’re 


VI. Write five sentences, each containing one of the follow- 
ing ; doesn’t, don’t, it’s, they’re, he’s. 


SUMMARY 

When we repeat the exact words of a person, we make a 
quotation. 

The first word of every quotation should begin with a 
capital. 

A quotation should be inclosed in potation marks. 

It is generally set off by a comma. 

Wlien a letter, or letters, are left out of a. word, call the 
word forme<l a contraction. 

An apostrophe sliould be used in place of the letter, or 
letters, left out in ever^' contraction* 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

Theeb was once a merchant who was very, 
very rich. He had six children, three boys and 
three girls. His daughters were all beautiful, but 
the youngest one was the most beautiful of all. 
6 From the time she was a small child she had 
been only known and spoken of as “ Beauty.” As 
she grew older this caused a great deal of jealousy 
on the part of her sisters. But the young girl was 
not only more beautiful than they were ; she was 
10 also kinder and more lovable. 

The elder daughters gave themselves great airs, 
for they were very proud of being so rieli. Not 
a day passed that they did not go to a ball, or 
a theater, or for a drive or walk in the town. 
15 They made fun of their sister, because she spent 
a great part of her time in study. 

Then, all at once, their father lost all his for- 
tune. Nothing was left to him but a little house 
far awav in the countrv. He told his children 
so that tliev would be obliged to go and live there, 
and that they would have to support themselves 
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by tlie work of their own Imiids. His two elder 
daughters refused to leave the town, 'i'hey had 
many admirers, they said, w ho would be only too 
glad to jnarry tliem, although rhey wen’ now 
without any money. But they fo.iiid that no one « 



eared to look a*t them now that they were poor. 
They had made themselves <lisliked on aeeount of 
their pride. “ They do not deserve to be pitied,” 
said every one. 

But j)eo])le spoke differently of Beauty. “ W e lo 
are very sorry,” they said, “ that she is in trouble ; 
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she is such a good girl! she always spoke so 
kindly to the poor 1 she was so gentle and good I 
Several of her suitors still, wished to marry her, 
although she had not a penny. But she told 
c them that she could not think of leaving her 
fatlier. She intended to go witli him into the 
country, to comfort him, and help liim witli the 
work. Beauty was very unliappy at losing her 
fortune, but she said to herself: “ It is no use 
10 crying ; tears will not give me back my riches. 
I must try to be happy without them.” 

Tell in your own words about the rich merchant and his 
daughters. How did tlie ehhu* daughters act when their father 
lost Ids money ? Wliat did Beauty make up iier mind to do? 
Which one of the daughters did people love? Why? 


66 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST . {Continued) 

As soon as they were settled in their country 
house, the merchant and his sons began to till 
the ground. Beauty rose every morning at four 
16 o’clock, and made haste to clean the house and 
prejiare the breakfast. She found her duties very 
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hard and painful at first, for sha had not been 
used to do the work of a servant. But in two 
months’ time she liad jrrown str<'u^('r, and her life 
^ave her fresh healtli an<’ etdor. W’hen her day’s 
work was over she 
amused herself with 
reading’ or music; 
sometimes she sat 
down to her wheel, 
and sang at her sjnn- 
ning. ]\reanwhile 
her two sisters were 
tired of the dullness 
of their life; they 
stayed in bed till ten 
o’clock, did nothing 
all day but walk 
about, and their only 
pleasure rvas to talk <»f the fine (b>thes and friends 
that tljey used to have. “Look at our young 20 
sister,” they said to one another ; “ she is so 
stupid that she is <juite content with this miser- 
able life.” 

But her father thought difl'erently ; he knew 
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that Beauty was better than they were. He ad- 
mired lier good qualities, especially her patience. 
For her sisters, not content with allowing her to 
do all the work of the house, took every meaivs 
5 of hurting her feelings. 

The family liad lived in this (|uiet way for a year, 
when a letter arrived for the merchant, telling him 
that a vessel, that carried goods belonging to him, 
had arrived safely in port. The two elder girls 
10 were nearly out of their minds with joy when they 
heard this good news; for now they hoped that 
they should be able to leave the eountry. They 
begged their father to bring them back dresses 
and capes, headdresses, and all sorts of fancy 
15 clothing. Beauty asked for nothing ; for, as she 
thought to herself, all the money would be needed 
to pay for the things that her sisters wished for. 
“ Is there nothing von wish me to huv for vou ” 
her father said to her. 

ao “ Since you are so kind as to think of me,” she 
replied, “ please bring me a rose, for we have not 
one liere.” 

The father left them and went to the city. But 
he had to go to law about his merchandise, and 
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after a great deal of trotiblc lu; turned t«>\vard his 
home as poor as lu eauu*. lie had /u>t many 
inr>re miles to go, and was ahes-dy tljinking of 
the pleasure of seeing his ehildivu again, wiisn he 
lost his way in a large forest. Tt w'as snowing t 
liard ; the wind was so violent that lie was alniost 
blown oft* his horse ; and, as the night Avas closing 
in, he was afraid that he would die of cold and 
hunger, or that he would be eaten by the wolves 
that he could hear howling around him. lo 

All at once, however, he caught sight of a bright 
light, which appeared to be some way oft*, at tlie 
farther end of a long aveniu* of trees. He walked 
toward it, and soon saw that it came from a 
sjilendid castle, Avhich was brilliantly light(‘d. I'he i6 
merchant thanked (lod for the help that had been 
sent him, and hastened toward the castle. When 
he reached it lie Avas greatly surjiriscd to find no 
one in the courtyard, or about the doors. His 
horse, which was following him, seeing the tloor of «« 
a large stable standing open, went in, and found 
there some hay and oats. The ]»oor annual, 
half dead for want of food, began eating with 
eagerness. 
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mer'chan dise, goods; vi'olent, strong and rough; av'enue 
a long opening like a street; ea'ger ness, strong desire. 

Give or write a statement about each of the following : — 
Beauty in her new home. The sisters in their new home 
What the father thought of Beauty. 

The news the father received. What lie had to do. What 
the elder sisters wished. What Beauty wished. 

The father’s stay in the city. Wliether lie was rich or poor 
when he came back. 

His visit to the castle on his way back. What he found 
there. 


67 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST {Contlnned) 

The nicrclmnt tied tlie horse fast in the stable, 
and went toward the house, lm|; still no one was 
to be seen. Me walked into a larjje dininjj^ hall, 
and there he found aj^ood fire, and a table laid for 
6 one person and cov'ered with pood thinps to eat. 
Beinp wet to flie skin with the rain and snow, he 
drew near the fire to dry himself, sayinp, as he 
did so, “ The master of this house will pardon me 
the liberty I am takinp; no doubt he will soon 
10 appear.” Me waited for a lonp time ; bitt when 
eleven o’eloek had struck, and still he had seen no 
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one, he could no longer resist the feeling of hun- 
ger. He went to the table and ati- until his hunger 
had left him, and his spirits h.ad returned. ITc 
then left the dining hall and made his way thrnngh 
several large rooms beautifully tundshed. Finally s 
he came to a room where there was a comfortable 
bed. As it was now ])ast midnight, ami he was 
very tired, he made up his mind to shut the door 
and lie down. 

It was ten o’clock next morning when he awoke, lo 
To his great surprise, he found new clothes put 
in place of his .own, which had been completely 
spoiled by the storm. “This ])alace,” he said to 
himself, “must certainly belong to some good 
fairy, who, seeing niy condition, has taken pity i6 
n])on me.” He looked out of the window ; the 
snow was gone, and he saw instead a garden of 
beautiful flowers. 

He went again into the dining hall where he 
had taken his su|)per the night before, and saw an 
little table with fruit ami bread and chocolate upon 
it. “I thank you, good madam fairy,” he said 
aloud, “for your kindness in thinking of my 
breakfast.” 
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After eating his breakfast the merchant went 
out to find his horse; as he passed under a 
bower of roses, he remembered that Beauty liad 

asked him to bring 
her one, and he 
plucked a braneli 
on whieli several 
were growing. 
He liad scarcely 
done so, when he 
heal'd a loud roar, 
an<l saw coming 
toward him a 
Beast, of such a 
horrible appear- 
ance that he nearly 
tainted. “Vouare 
very ungrateful,” 
said the Beast in 
20 a terrible voiee ; “I received you into my castle, 
and saved vour life, and now vou steal mv roses, 
which I care for more than anvthing else in the 
world. Death alone can pay for what you have 
done ; I give you a (|uartor of an hour in which to 
stask forgiveness of God.” 
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The mcrcliant threw hiin^^elf on his knees, and 
with clasped hands said to the lieast, *' 1 ]iray' 
you, inv lord, to tor^dve jiie, I did not think it 
would oftend you. I only j>icked a rose ‘‘(ir om* td’ 
iny dau<i;hters, who asked me. to 'ake, it t<. her.” 5 

“I am not called my lord,” res|)onded the 
monster, “])ut simply the Beast. 1 do not care 
for compliments ; I like people to say what they 
think. 80 do not think to soften me with your 
flattery. But you tt‘11 me you have some 10 
daughters; 1 wdl pardon you on condition that 
one of your daiighters will come of her own free 
will to die in your jdace. Do not stop to argue 
with me. (lo! and if your daughter refu.ses t<j 
die for vou, swear that von will return vourself in ir. 
three months’ time.” 

The merchant had no int<*ntiou of losing one of 
his daughters fo this monste?’, hut he thought, “ At 
least I shall have the pleasure of seeing them *)nce 
more.” lie swore thend’ore to return, and thezo 
Beast told him that he might go when he liked. 

“ But,” added he, “ I do not wish you lo go 
from me with em])ty hands. (Jo hack to the room 
in wliicli you slept. ’^I'here you will find a large 
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empty trunk ; you may fill it with whatever you 
please, and I will have it taken to your house.” 

With these words the Beast went away, and 
the merchant said to himself, “ If I must die, I 
fi shall at least leave my children enough for theii 
daily bread.” 

Tell liow the merchant spent the night in the castle. How 
lie got his breakfast. What hapjiened when he pi(;ke(l the rose. 
Wliat agreement lie made with the Beast. What the Beast 
told him he might do. 

08 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST {Continued} 

He returned to the room where he had passed 
the night, and found there a great quantity of 
gold pieces. lie filled the trunk, of which the 
111 Beast had sp(>ken, with these and closed it. Then 
he mounted his horse, which he foiuid still in the 
stable, and rode out from the castle. His sadness 
now was as great as had been his joy on entering 
this strange place, llis horse carried him along 
u.one of the roads thrt»ugh the foicst, and in a few 
hours the merchant was again in his own little 
house. 
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His c hiklreu gatlieretl round him ; but instead 
of findinj^ ploasare in their cnresscs, he bt^an to 
weep as lie looked upoji thetn. iTe held in his 
hand the branch 
of roses which he 
had brought for 
13 eaiity. 

‘‘ Take them,” 
he said, as he ga\u^ 
them to her, “ vour 
unhapj)y father 
has paid dearly for 
tlnnn.” And then 
he told his familv 
of the sad adven- 
ture that had be- 
fallen him. 

The two e.lder 
girls, when they 
had heard his tale, 
cried and screamed, and began saying all sorts 
of cruel things to lieauty, who did not shed a tear, 

“ See what the pride of this wretched little (fea- 
ture has brought us to ! ” said they. “ Why couldn’t 
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she ask for things to wear, as we did 1 But no, 
she must needs show herself off as a superior per- 
son. It is she who will be the cause of our father’s 
death, and she does not even cry ! ” 
fi “ That would be of little use,” replied Beaut^F 
“ Why should I ory about my father’s death ? 
Ife is not going to die. Since the monster is will- 
ing to accept one of his daughters, I will give 
myself up to him, that he may satisfy his anger 
JO upon me. And I am happy in so doing, for by 
my death T shall have the joy of saving my father, 
and of proving my love for him.” 

“ No, my sister,” said the three brothers, “ you 
shall not die ; we will go and find out this monster, 

15 and we wdll either kill liim or die beneath his 

* • 

blows.” 

“ Do not hope to kill him,” said their father to 
them ; “ for the Beast is so powerful, that I fear 
there arc no means bv which he could be destroved, 
irt My Ih'auty’s loving heart fills me with gladness, 
but she shall not be exposed to such a terrible 
death. I am old, I have but a little wdiile to live. 
I shall but lose a few years of life, which T regret 
on your account, and on youi*s alone, my children." 
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"I am determined, my tiftther,” said Beauty, 

“ that you shall not letiuii to that castle witlumt 
me; you caunot preveut inv foliowiui; vou. Al- 
though I am young I wt'iihl far rather !)e devoiired 
by the monster than die of the grief wliieh } our & 
deatn would cause me.” 

In vain the others talked with her. Beauty was 
determined to go to the enstUi. .\nd her sisters 
were really not sorry about it, ft»r the goodiuss of 
their young sister had aroused in them a strong lo 
' feeling of jealousy. 

The merchant was so taken up with grief at 
iosing his daughter, that he (piite forgot about the 
trunk which he had filled witli gold pieces. But 
what was his surjtrise when he had shut himself to 
into his room for' the night to find if beside his bed ! 
He resolved not to ttdl his children of his new 
riches. For he knew that his datighters would 
then wish to return to the town, and he had made 
up his mind to remain in the country until his 20 
death. He told his secret, however, to Beauty. 

He learned from her that there had been, some 
visitors at the house during his ahsem;e. Among 
them were two young men who were in love with 
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her sisters. She begged her father to let them 
marry ; for she was so good of heart, that she loved 
them and freely forgave them all the unkindness 
they had shown her. 

A»k two questions to be answered by the first paragraph. 
Three by the second. One by the third. One by the fourth. 
Two by the fifth. One by the sixth. One by the seventh. 
Three by tlie eighth Two by the ninth 
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6 The two hard-hearted girls rubbed their eyes 
with an onion that they might shed tears on the 
departure of their father and Beauty; but the 
brothers really' wej)t. Beauty alone would not 
cry, fearing that it might increase their sorrow. 
0 The horse took the road that led to the castle, 
and as evening fell, the castle came in view, illumi- 
nated as before. Again the horse was the only 
one in the stable, and once more the merchant 
entered the large dining hall, this time with his 
.» daughter, and fomid there a table magnificently 
laid for two 
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The merchant had not the heart to eat; but 
Beauty, doing lier bi‘st to appear clieerful, sat 
down to the table and helped him to something. 
Then she said to iierself. “ Tlie Beast wants to 
fatten me before he eats me, since he provides { 
such good cheer.” 

When they had finished their supper, they heard 
a great noise, and the merchant, weeping, said 
farewell to his poor daughter, for he knew it was 
the Beast. Beauty could not help sliuddering lo 
when she saw the dreadful sliape approaclnng ; 
but she did her best not to give way to lier fear, 
and when the Beast asked her if it was of her own 
free will that she had come, she told him, trem- 
bling, that it was so. n 

“ You are vcty good, and I am much obliged 
to you,” said the Beast. *• Good man, to-morrow 
morning you will leave, and do not venture ever 
to come here again.” 

“ Good-by, Beast,” replied Beauty, and the *o 
Beast at once withdrew 

** Alas ! my daughter,” said the merchant, dasp- 
ing Beauty in his arms, “ 1 am lialf dead with 
fi%ht. Listen to me, and leave me here.” 
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“No, niy father,” said Beauty, steadily. “You 
will go to-iuorrow morning, and you will leave 
me under Heaven’s protection. Perhaps I shall 
liiid pity and help.” 

3 They retired to rest, thinking that they would 
liave no sleep tliat night ; but no sooner were they 
in bed than their eyes closed. In her dnjams 
there appeared to Beauty a lady, who said to her, 
“1 have ])leasure in the goodness of your heart, 
10 Beauty ; your good action in giving your life to 
save that of your iatlier Avill not be without its 
reward.” Beauty tohl lier father next morning of 
her dream, and although it comforted him some- 
what, it did not prevent his tears of grief when 
U) at last he was forced to bid good-by to his dear 
daughter. 

After he was gone, Bear.ty went back and sat 
down in the dining hall, and began weeping her- 
self. She was, however, a brave girl. So she 
80 commended herself to God, and resolved not to be 
unhappy during the short time still left her to 
live, for she. thought that the Beast would eat her 
that evening. In the meanwhile she resolved to 
walk about and look over the line castle she waa 
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in. She could not help admiring its beauty. But 
her surprise was great when she came to a door 
over which was written: Beauty’s Room. Sh« 
hastily opene-d the duor, and was dazzled hy the 
splendor of the whole room. What most a^ f 
tracted her, however, was a large bookcase, a 
piano, and several books of music. 

“He does not wdsh me to feel dull,” she said 
in a low voice. Then the thought came to her, 

“ If 1 was only going to live here a day, there lo 
tvould not have been so much provided for my 
amusement.” This thought brought back her 
courage. 

She opened the bookcase and there saw a book 
cn which was w'ritten in lett<*rs of gold : — u 

“ Wish what you like. Command what you will, 
You alone are Queen and Mistress here.” 

“ Alas I ” shp said, sighing, “ I wish for nothing 
but to see my dear father again, and to know 
what he is doing at tliis moment” She hadac 
only said this to herself in a low voice. What 
was her surprise, therefore, when, turning to- 
wards a large mirror, she saw her home, and her 
father, just returned, wearing a sad countenance ; 
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she saw her wsters going forward to meet him, 
and, in spite ot the expression of sunow w'hich 
they tried to wear, tlieir faces showed that they 
v/ere delighted to liave lost their sister. In an- 
other minute tlie picture had disappeared, and 6 
Beauty could not help tliinking that the Beast 
was very kind-hearted, ami that she liud not much 
to fear from him. 

She found the table laid ftw her at noon, and 
during her dinner she was entertained with jjiusic, lo 
although no person was in sight. 

To commend ourself to God, to pray for help, or protection ; 
splendor, elegance and beauty. 

Copy these sentences, using other vvfjrds having the same 
meaning in place of those in black : — 

1'he castle came iilto vie.w, illuminated as before. The table 
Wits magnificently laid for lwt». Sin? saw the dreadful shajie 
approaching. Do not venture to come here again. Slie resolved 
not to be unliapp;*. A bookcase attracted l»er most. Ilei father 
ii iJ X sad countenance. Heauty thought the Bea^t was Utid 
hearted. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST (Continued) 

In the evening, as she was just sitting down to 
her suf>per, she heard the sound of the Beast’s 
voice, and could not help slniddering. “ Beauty,” 
said the monster to her, “ will you allow me to 
f. look on while you are eatiiig your supper?” 
“ You are master here,” replied Beauty, trembling. 
“Not so,” rtjoined the Beast, “ it is you who alone 
are mistress ; if 1 annoy you, you have only to tell 
me to go, and I will leave you at once. But con- 
lofess now, you think me very ugly, do you not?” 
“ That is true,” said Beauty, “ for I cannot tell a 
lie ; but I think you are very kind.” 

“You are right,” said the monster^ “but, be- 
sides being ugly, I am also stupid ; I know, well 
16 enough, that I am only a Beast.” . 

“ No one is stupid who believes himself to be 
80,” said Bcautv. 

“ Eat, Beauty,” said the monster to her, “ and 
try to find pleasure in your own house ; for every- 
20 thing here belongs to you. I should be very 
sorry if you were unhappy.” 
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“ You are evervtlnng that is kind/' said Beauty. 

“ Your goodnesK of heart makes me happy ; when 
I think of that, you no lojjger appear so ugly to 
nie.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied tlui Beast, “ I have a kind c 
heart, hut for all that 1 am a monster.” 

“ Many men are more moi.'sters than you,” 
said Beauty; “ an<l I eare more, for you than for 
those \vho, with their human face*, hide a false and 
ungrateful heart.” lo 

“ If T had wit enough,” responded the Beast, 

“ I would make you a pretty answt'r in return for 
y’onr words. But I am too ,stuj)id for that, and 
all I can say is, that I am very grateful to you.” 

Beauty ate her su])per with a good appetite. i» 
She had lost ahliost all her fear of the monster, 
but she almost died of fright, when he said, 
Beauty, wdll you be my wife ? ” 

She sat for a while without answering ; she 
was afraid she might arouse the monster’s anger ni 
by refusing him. Nevertheless she finally said, 
trembling, “ No, Beast.” At this the poor mon- 
ster sighed, and the hideous sound he made 
echoed throughout the castle. But Beauty was 
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soon reassured, for the Beast, after sadly bidding 
her adieu, left the room, turning his head from 
time to time to look at her again. 

A strong feeling of pity for the Beast came 
6 over Beauty when she w'as left alone. “ Alas ! ” 
she said, “it is a pity he is so ugly, for he is 
so good ! ” 

hid'e ous, ngly and terrible; re ap sure', to comfort; adieu^ 
good-by. 

Whicli words in each pair of tlie. following sentences mean 
about the same ? In each ease choose the one you like the 
better. Copy the sentences containing these. 

1. Will you let me look at yon? 

Will you allow me to look at you? 

2. If I trouble you, I will nothxik. 

If I annoy you, 1 will not look. 

8. You think ham homely. 

You think I am ugly. 

4. She was alarmed at tlie thougnt of making the Beast 
angry. 

She was frightened at the thought of making the Beast 

angry. 

6. At length she said, ‘‘ No.’* 

Finally she said, ‘‘No.** 

6 . He made a hidetms sound. 

He made a terrible sound. 
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Beauty at thn'e jn</i)ths ii* the castle, more 
or less happily. The Beast pal‘1 her a Aisir every 
evening, and talked with her as sii(* ate her siip- 
})CT, showing g(*od siMise in 
his talk. Kverv day Beauty 
discovered some new goj»d 
quality in the monster. 

She grew used to hi'' ngli- 
ness, and did not fear his 
visits. She would often 
look at her watch to .see if 
it was nearly niiui o’eloek, 
for the Heast always arrived 
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at just that hour. There was only one thing 
which caused distress to Beauty, and that was is 
that every evening, before retiring, the monster 
asked her if she would be bis wife, and always 
appeared so s<jrry at her refusal. One day she 
said to him : — 

“ You grieve me. Beast ; I wish it were possible 20 
for me to marry you, but 1 am too truthful to 





make you believe that such a thing could evei 
happen. I shall always be your friend. Try to 
be satisfied with that.” 

“1 suppose I must,” replied the Beast; “1 
6 know I am horrible to look upon, but I love you 
very much. However, I am happy that you con- 
sent to remain here; promise me that you will 
never leave me.” 

The e(jlor came into Beauty’s face ; her mirror 
10 had shown her that her father was ill with the 
grief of losing her, and she was hoping to see him 
again. 

“ I would promise never to leave you,” said 
Beauty to him, “but I do so long to see my father 
15 again. 1 shall die of sorrow if you refuse me the 
pleasure of seeing him.” 

“ 1 would rather die myself,” said the monster, 
“than give you pain. I will send you home to 
your father. You will stay there, aiul your poor 
w Beast will die of grief at your absence.” 

“ No, no,” said Beauty, crying; “ I care for you 
too much to wish to cause your death ; I promise 
to return in a week’s time. You have let me see 
that iny sisters are married, and that my brothers 
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have entered the arm} . My father is all alone ; let 
me remain with him a week.” 

‘'You shall bo witli him to-moiTOw morning; 
but remember your \)r<»miso. VViiCu you wish to 
return, you liavo only to put vtuir ring oa the i 
tabic before going to bed. Karewcll, Jhanity.” 

The Ih'ust gave his usual sigh as he said these 
words, and Beauty went to bed leeling troubled at 
the thought of the sorrow she had caused him. 
When she aw'oke the hdlowing morning, she found w 
herself at home. She rang a little bell that stood 
beside her bed, and the maidservant who came in 
gave a loud cry of astonishment at st*cing her 
there. Her father ran in on hearing the cry, and 
was almost beside himself with joy at seeing Ins i« 
dear daughter alive aiul safe. 

Beauty, after her first joy was over, remembered 
that she had no (dothes witli her. But the serv- 
ant told her tliat she had just found a trunk in 
the ne.vt room, in which u ere dresses of silk and sc 
velvet trimmed with diamonds. Bt'auty thanked 
the kind Beast for his thoughtfulness. She took 
out the least costly of the dresses, and told the 
maid to lock the others away again, as she wished 
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to give them to her sisters; hut she had no soonei 
uttered these words, than the trunk disappeared. 
Her father said to her that the Beast evidently 
wislied her to keep them all for herself, and the 
5 trunk and the dresses itnmediately reappeared. 

Read the senieiices containing qindations. Read only tin 
words whiidi (jiioted. Wlio says them in each case? Tc 
whom arc they said ? 


72 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST (Conthued) 

Beauty dressed herself, and, meanwhile, news 
of her arrival was sent to her sisters, Avho came in 

haste with their husbands. 
Thev were both extremelv 
unhappy. The eldest had 
married a young man who 
was very Tiandsome, but 
w’as so in love with his 
own face that he could 
think of nothing else from 
morning to night, and cared nothing for his wife. 
The second had married a very witty and clever 
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man, bnt he only made nse of Itis wit to put 
everybody in a ))ad temper. 

Her sistews nearly <lied ot envy when they saw 
Beauty dresseu hk«,‘ a prieeess, and beautiful as 
the day. In vain slie. wa« good to them. Noth- 
ing could stifle their joahmsy, which only in- 
creased when she told tbem bow hn})py sht. 
was. 

These two jealous creatures wcuit into the gar- 
<len, that they might cry more at their ease, fl’bey lo 
said to one another, ‘ Wdiy sliouhl tliis wnhehed 
little thing be haj)pier than we are ! Are we not 
more beautiful than she is ? " 

“Sister,” said tlie eldest otic, “ I have an idea; 
let us try to keej) hei here ovtu’ the we(*k. Ilerid 
stui>id old Beast'will be angry at her for breaking 
her w(»rd, and perliaps he will devour her.” 

“You are right, sister,” replied the other; “to 
cany out our plan, vve must appear very loving 
and kind to her.” 20 

xVnd having settled this thev went back to the 
house and Avere sc) aftectionate to her, that Beauty 
cried for joy. When the week tlrew to a elose, 
the two sisters showed such signs of grief at her 
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departure, that she promised to stay a week 
logger. Beauty, however, reproached herself for 
the sorrow she would cause her poor Beast, whom 
slie loved with all her heart; and she began to 
6 miss him very much. On the tenth night of her 
ahsence, she dreamed that she was in the garden 
of the c.astle, and that she saw the Beast lying on 
the grass. He seemed to be dying. Beauty 
awoke with a start, and wept. 

10 “ 1 am indeed wicked,” she said, “ to behave so 

ungratefully to the Beast who lias been so kind to 
me ! Is it his fault that he is ugly and that he is 
not clever 1 He is yiood, and that is worth every- 
thinu; else. Whv did I refuse to marrv him? 
16 1 should be happier with him than my sisters 
are with their husbands. The' Beast is honest 
and good. I do not love him, but 1 resjrect him. 
I will not make him unhappy ; should I do so, I 
should be sorry for it as long as T live.” 
io With these words Beauty rose, jdaeed her ring 
on a table, an<l lay down jigaiu. The moment she 
was in bed, she fell asle(*p, and when she awoke 
next morning, she saw with delight that she was 
back in the Beast’s eastle. She dressed herself, 
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aiit] waited for ii'oe o’clock fo ^r^trike. But the 
hour came, and Uic Bciist did not apjK’ar. 

reproach', tn blime, sti fle, io HU.p, u, smotlwr, to desaoy. 
Tell how tin; sistei's foil tnwiird !5caui''. What ihov iiiaiUt 
her do. Beaut v a ihviiiu. What .she sitid. \V')>at- ehu did to 
return to the uastle. What liUiiiHi.ieo theio. 
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BEAUTY AND TDK BEAS'I {Comhided) 

Then Bcautv bcc’an to fcjirtlitit hIic liad caused 
his death. IShe ran ilirono;!! the castle, calling; 
aloud for hint. After havino; looki'd everywhere, i 
she reinenihered her dream, and rtm into the jrar* 
deii toward the water, where she luul si-eii him in 
her sleep. iSlie found the poor Betist .stretehctl on 
the ground, and site tliong;ht he was dead. For- 
{rettinjr her drjL-ad of his a |»})ei trance, she threw to 
herself ui>on him, and feelinjr that liis heart was 
still beating;, she hroiiolit some wtiter and threw it 
over his head. The Beast opened his eyes and 
said to Beauty : — 

“ You forg;ot your promise. In my grief at los- i* 
ing you, I determined to let myself die of hunger.” 
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“No, my dear Beast, you shall not die,” ex- 
claimed Beauty. “ You shall live to be my hus- 
band: I am vours from this moment, and only 
yours. Alas! 1 thought the feeling I had for you 
5 was only one of friendship; but now I knoAV, by 
the grief I feel, that I cannot live without you.” 

Beauty had searctely uttered tliese words before 
she saw the castle .suddcjily become brightly 
illuminated. She did not ga/.e long at this, but 
10 ([uickly turned her eyes again toward her dear 
Beast. For the thought of her danger made her 
tremble with fear. But what was her surpri.se 
when she saw that the Beast lia<l disa[)peared, and 
that a vouug and handsome Prince was Iving at 
16 her feet, tliankiug her for having released him from 
enchantment. Although this Prince was fullv 
worthy of her attention. Beauty could not help 
asking what had become of the Beast. “You see 
him at your feet,” said tlie Prince to her. “I was 
20 the Beast. A wicked fiiiry made me remain in 
the form of a monster, until some fair damsel 
would consent to marry me, and she forbade me 
also to show that 1 had intelligence. You are the 
only one who has been kind enough to allow the 
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goodness of my heart to win love and esteem. 
And I cannot, even In' offering you my crown, 
repay you for wdiat yon Inux* do)ie.” 

Beauty gu\e t!ie yov.ng I’rinee her lumd, to 
help him to rise. They passed, side hy side, into t 
the castle, and Beauty was still happier when she 
found her father and all her family in tin dining 
hall. The beautiful lady w'hoin she Jiad seen in 
her dream hud brought them thither. 

“Beauty,” said the lady, who was a w'ell-known ic 
fairv, “ receive the reward of vein* iiobh* choice. 
You preferred goodness to beauty or intelligence, 
and you therefore deserve to liiid all these things 
in one person. You are soon to become a great 
queen. I trust your high position will not spoil u 
your goodness. As f«»r you,” said the fairy, turn- 
ing to Beauty’s sisters, “ I know your hearts and 
all the evil in, them. Be turned, therefore, Into 
statues, but preserve your conscicnisness beneath 
the stone which will inclose you. You wdll re- -* 
main at the entrance of your sister’s palace, where 
you can always see her happiness. You w’ill not 
be able to take again your present fonns, until you 
have confessed your faults. But I fear that you 
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will always remain statues. Pride, anger, greedi- 
ness, and laziness may be corrected ; but nothing 
short of a miracle can convert the bad and envious 
heart.” 

6 The fairy then gave a tap with her wand, and 
all those assembled in the dining hall were imme- 
diately carried into the I^rince’s kingdom. His 
subjects greeted him with Joy. He married 
Beauty, wlio lived with him a long life of perfect 

10 happiness. — Adapted from Mai>amk i>k Ukaumomt. 

Write Htatenients about the following : — 

How Heauty found the Beast. What she did for him. 
What ho did. Wliat ho told her about his dying. What 
Beauty told him. 

Into wliat he was then changed. Why he had looked like a 
beast. 

Wliat the fairy lady did to the sisters. Where all were at last 
brought. How his jieople felt when they saw the Prince. 
What was Beauty’s reward for her goodness. 
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MARCH 

The pock is cn)w'»ig, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds bvittcr. 

The lake doth glitter, 

Tlie green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The oldest and } oinigest 
Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 

Tliere are forty feeding like one. lo 
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Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 

The plowboy is whooping — anon — anon; 
There’s joy in the mountains, 

There’s life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
w The rain is over and gone ! 

— William Wordsworth. 

What time of the year has just passed ? What wW in the 
second line tells this? In the fifth line? Why should the 
snow fare ill on the top of a bare hill ? Why are all things 
happy in spring t 
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Fill the blanks with the pmper form of “ da* 

13 3 4 

a. do, did, doing, done. 

(1) The boys have tlieir work. 

(2) They — - it well. 

(3) The girls are their work now. 

(4) They it very well, too. 

(0) That boy has not his welL 

(6) He will have to it again. 

6 Write a seuteiiee containing the fo\irth form of ••da* 
Write a sentence containing tiie lirst form of "do.^' 
Write a sentence cunUiiniiig the third form of •‘do.*' 
Write a sentence containing the second form of •*da* 

Fill blanks with the J>roj)er form of **ga** 

12 5 4 

a. go, w'ent, going, gone. 

(1) We will to the park this aftemoon. 

(2) The other *chi Id tea have 

(3) They were w^hen I cane to schooL 

(4) They very early. 

(5) We mn^t at three oVlock, 

(6) Some other boys are with ns. 

A Write a sentence containing the third form of *ga* 
Write a sentence containing the first form of 
Write a sentence containing the fourth form of ••ga* 
Write a sentence containing the second form of •• go * 
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8. Fill blanks with the proper form of 

12 3 4 

а. see, saw, seeing, seen. 

(1) I the boy run away. 

(2) He had watching him- 

(3) It was easy for him to me. 

(4) He turn to look M him 

M You could not have mm. 

^ He was too far away for you to him. 

б. Write a sentence containing the second form of " see.** 
Write a sentence containing the fourth form of “see.^ 
Write a sentence containing the hrst form of see.” 



'spelling lj:ss«.)NS 



3 . 

fro8t 

coal 

spoil 

gar den 

mossy 

hand ful 

rill 

bounce 

plain 

bean 

leaves 

straw 

cheer 

push 

key hole 

worn an 

re turn 

trav el 

proof 

dare 

a. 

• 

lit tie 

l>oat 

folk 

nurse 

chub by 

sailor 

drudge 

coat 

old 

night 

pa tient 

friend 

milk 

hear 

speecb 

eye 

flow or 

slice 

e nough 

take 


s. 

IT, 

fa iher 

li on 

pool 

a sleep 

nioun tain 

be gnn 

hoof 

o pen 

esiH i ly 

tick le 

deej 

for give 

breath 

place 

swell 

caught 

broad 

hap pen 

young 

gnaw 

6 . 

a 

north 

slave 

blow 

once 

barn 

for est 

wind 

moan 

swal low 

groan 

hon oy 

swol len 

sleep 

thorn 

lesson 

sight ' 

warm 

mid die 

weath er 

with out 


S79 
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9 . 

long 

plain 

peo pie 

light 

inarch 

nev er 

beast 

reach 

town 

dif fer ent 

10 . 

know 
vis it 
ecus in 
conn try 
free ly 
poor 
ex peot 
food 
nice 
mouse 

U. 

nest 

peep 

away 

long er 

xise 

limb 

does 


rest 

like 

too 

12 . 

shep herd 
sheep 
foot 
love ly 
vil lago 
loud er 
be fore 
de ceive 
meal 
please 

la 

lazy 

pleas ant 

field 

daisy 

mas ter 

wool 

dothee 

chilly 

din ner 

brown 

1C 

moth er 
ragged 
dirty 


sup per 

eight 

horse 

speak 

walk 

talk 

share 

15 . 

face 

stone 

friend 

be lieve 

look 

purr 

starve 

curl 

voice 

cook 

16 . 

knee 

weak 

no tice 

rough 

kitch en 

broom 

scold 

mice 

laugh 

noth ing 


17 . 

mer chant 

girl 

money 

purse 

said 

heard 

clear 

beau ty 

al most 

lis ten 

18 . 
heavy 

un known 

great 

board 

buy 

heap 

palace 

through 

brought 

whole 

19 . 

air 

glimpse 

feast 

scene 

could 

dead 

none 
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strange 

slial low 

o'.vii er 

sor r v 

treas ure 

shtniid 

20. 

ri‘W 

three 

mouth 

iiier ry 

imngry 

eurn pan ion 

snout 

laH 

23. 

cour ago 

tor t(»ise 

gen lie man 

gi^ese 

kneel 

be come 

love 

come 

rath er 

tongue 

cru el 

flew 

21. 

choose 

clev er 

flight 

hound 

an swer 

to wards 

serv ant 

bough 

• 

24. 

first 

where 

near er 

school 

him dred 

which 

man ago 

rob in 

scam per 

learn 

her self 

min ute 

22. 

lamb 

seem 

breath 

very 

brook 

soup 

grown 


2S. 

for got 

a fraid 

earth 

])er Hiiade 

aiovo 

squir t A 

20. 

bo 

white 

muz zlti 

lily 

chum 

dj*ooi> 

reaoli 

wait 

wa ter 

good 

sliad ovv 

be side 

tlri.wn 

rain 

26. 


vein 

tired 

sail 
fair V 

Imp py 
thirsty 

wan <ier 

20. 

j)ar col 

night 

dai sy 

crawl 

chair 

queen 

tear 

car ry 

climb 

lone ly 

hig*! 

of fer 

27. 

pret ty 

a way 

pour 

drove 

deed 

stream 

close 

lean 

M. 

chance 

do ver 

re fleet 

heav en 

pun ish 

sev en 
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write 
fail 
wrong 
a gain 
pow der 
yel low 
bright 

31 . 

queer 

sea 

is land 
fam i ly 
chil dren 
e ven ing 
mer maid 
dread ful 
mourn 
stood 

33. 

preach 
green 
church 
calm 
fin ger 
hair 
pul pit 
col or 
word 
pray er 


33. 
die 
ear ly 
noisy 

a gainst 

thieves 

fear 

worm 

beau ti ful 

crea ture 

cage 

34. 

pause 
chain her 
sud den 
de vour 
scale 
dun geon 
heart 
si lence 
crum ble 
ru in 

35. 

room 

street 

blue 

match 

pic ture 

slioul der 

scratch 


stove 
thou sand 
year 

36u 

corn 

dance 

beard 

busy 

seize 

wid ow 

weav er 

flax 

stout 

mill er 

37. 

coast 
fun ny 
it self 
be iieath 
wheth er 
to geth er 
ac count 
cot tage 
bur y 
nei ther 

3a 

kitt^ 
blow 
a round 


land 

your sell 

strong 

child 

skirt 

bird 

grass 

39. 

prince 
tease 
bit ter ly 
built 
sin gle 
flood 
drew 
per son 
spread 
rea son 

40. 

waves 
roll 
* toil 
roar 
hoarse 
hush 
broth er 
roam 
sis ter 
sweep 
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«L 

qui et 

o bliged 
good by 
ou ri OU3 
mir ror 
met 
of len 
re mem ber 
grieve 
watcli 

42 . 

troop 
jack et 
feath er 
foam 
stole 
mu sic 
state ly 
sor row 
bare 

pleas ure 

43 . 

wlieat 

up right 
cho sen 
pre fer 
break 
tur key 
«Kheat 


bus! ness 
tutu i>Ie 

44 

eel 

fowl 

man uers 
hand some 
leave 
large 
ex cc pt 
in deed 
scarce ly 
sister 

45 . 

morn ing 
turn 

pos si ble 
pas Htigo 
a mong 
stretch 
fright eii 
splash 
mead ow 
wretch ed 

46 . 

swam 

scream 

cloud 


slen der 
hot trOra 
w in t if 
freeze 
wtMxi en 
shoe 
CTH zy 

47 . 

shone 
broad 
sup pose 
pock et 
com pa ny 
tight 
win dow 
thought fill 
re cov er 
health 

48 . 

RW<*ct 
w(?st ern 
sea 

breatlie 
dy ing 
moon 
pret ty 
nest 
sil ver 
breas: 


49 . 

bath ing 
twelve 
e lev en 
fan cy 
touch 
pig eon 
cease 
roast 
court 
flick er 

5a 

hedge 

cas tie 

tow er 

stoop 

able 

court 

Unck 

far ther 

leap 

pluck 

51 . 

door 

clock 

breeze 

steward 

swept 

re new 
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word 

54. 

swore 

de sert ed 

joint 

our selves 

ques tion 

wrap 

52. 

cor ner 
slight 

Christ mas 

point 

pledge 

blaze 

jour ney 

clos et 

proa pect 

hearth 

wins tie 

raise 

lodg ing 
shel ter 

55. 

lose 

fierce 

stom ach 

bat tie 

shook 

mo ment 

53. 

fray 
ri val 

foi low 

comb 

troub le 

ache 

guest 

a wak en 

fair ly 

heart y 

pan try 

ov en 

whim 
yon der 

56. 

read y 

mean time 

wag on 

han die 

neigh bor 

croak 


bram ble . 

crea ture 

torn 

rain bow 

en e my 
whis kers 

fire fly 

gen tie 

59. 

shrink 

trav el er 

prank 

branch 

oak 

57. 

deer 

shore 

proud 

wig warn 

shoot 

claugh ter 

a cross 

cone 

rab bit 

wrin kle 

mo tion 

era die 
bound 

ar row 

slum ber 

60. 

plume 

straight 

a 

w^atch 

ber ry 
fruit 

58. 

many 

sum iner 

fought 

whis per 

. struggle 

sound 

loose 

won der 

grave 

twin kle 

In di an 

can die 

maize 

song 
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